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EVOLUTION AND GOD 


By Dr. SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 


In a philosophical congress meeting in India*, I will 
be readily excused for suspecting that the future of 
humanity depends more on those who live in the close 
companionship of ideas than on the achievements of 
men of action. Philosophy in the larger sense of the 
term is the unseen foundation on which the structure 
of a civilization rests. The Indian tradition gives the 
first place to the pursuit of philosophy—adhyatma-vidya 
vidyanam. It is the study which gives the impulse and 
direction to the general life of the community. Throughout 
the history of Indian thought, the quest for reality has 
engaged the minds of the country. The naive belief 
that the world is ruled by Indra, Varuna and such 
other deities who watch from on high the conduct of 


*This article consists of excerpts from Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
Presidential address at the 3rd Session of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress held in 1927. 
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men, whether it is straight or crooked ; the faith that the 
gods who can be persuaded by prayer or compelled 
by rites to grant our requests are only the forms of 
one supreme being; the firm conviction that the pure 
stainless spirit, to know whom is life eternal, is one 
with the innermost soul of man; the rise of materialism, 
scepticism and fatalism and their supersession by the 
ethical systems of Buddhism and Jainism with their central 
doctrine that one can free oneself from all ill only by 
refraining from all evil, in thought, word and deed— 
God or no God—- the liberal theism of the Bhagavadgita 
which endows the all-soul with ethical in addition to 
metaphysical perfections ; the logical scheme of the Nyaya 
which furnishes the principal categories of the world of 
knowledge which are in use even today; the Vaisesika 
interpretation of nature; the Samkhya speculations and 
psychology ; the Yoga scheme of the pathway to perfection ; 
the ethical and social regulations of the Mimamsa ; and 
the religious interpretations of the supreme reality set 
forth by Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka, 
Vallabha, Jivagosvami— form a record of philosophical 
development of which any race could be proud. 

But past glory does not confer present distinction. 
An explorer of present philosophical literature in India 
finds little to report except a few sporadic attempts to 
reinterpret ancient doctrines. Tradition is still strong 
and authority is profoundly respected, and in such an 
atmosphere philosophy cannot progress. Freedom of 
thought and fixity of belief are inconsistent with each 
other. Today we are content to let things take their 
course. We are crouching behind the wall when the 
storm is passing by. We may offer an explanation for 
this unfortunate condition. A culture that has flowered 
and reached a high standard of beauty and excellence 
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tends to grow conservative and decadent and our political 
misfortunes turned our minds into conservative moulds. 
But explanations are no excuses. 

If the philosophies of India are not to be regarded 
as mere mummies, enshrined corpses of once living 
ideas and dead very long since, we should rethink them 
in the light of the whole theoretical and practical 
experience through which we have passed. Truths, the 
most ancient, are endowed for us, as the result of new 
experience, with greater certainty. The philosophical 
impulse is not independent of the other factors of life. 
Science, philosophy and religion are intimately connected. 
A reorientation of philosophical perspective is the task 
facing us today. We must make our philosophical views 
agree with the new dimensions of thought into which 
scientific extensions of our horizon have led us. 

At the present day in the western world almost all 
the work in the field of philosophy centres round the 
problems in the borderland of science and_ philosophy 
as the foundations of science, the structure of the atom, 
the problem of continuity, vitalism and the laws of 
inheritance. The names of Russel and Whitehead, 
Broad and Alexander, Bergson and Driesch, Smuts and 
Lloyd Morgan leap to our mind. Recent disturbances 
in the world of thought caused by the evolutionary 
hypothesis have made it of surpassing interest to the 
general mind. The attempts to restrain the authorities 
from teaching evolution in public schools in some 
districts of the United States of America, the scene at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral when the Rector of the City Church 
denounced Dr. Barnes and left the service with some 
400 members of the congregation, the letters exchanged 
between the Bishop of Birmingham and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Sir Arthur Keith’s presidential address. 
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at the British Association at Leeds and the Bishop of 
Ripon’s suggestion of a scientific holiday for about a 
period of ten years have made the subject of evolution 
of great popular interest. It may perhaps be of some 
use if I make a few observations on the philosophical 
implications of the theory of evolution avoiding abstruse 
discussions which are not suitable for a general audience. 
When attacks are made on evolution from the camp 
of religion, it is not so much the scientific doctrine 
that is criticised as the naturalistic philosophy based on 
it. The scientific account is content with a statement 
of the facts observed while the philosophical hypothesis 
attempts to offer a metaphysical explanation. Within 
the limits of the phenomena observed, science may 
speculate and argue and abandon inadequate descrip- 
tions for more adequate ones. It may give up Ptolemy 
for Copernicus, Newton for Einstein, but it has little 
to do with final causes. While it may trace the 
operation of the laws of nature and determine the rise, 
growth and decay of phenomena, it cannot explain why 
nature is what it is, how it came to be, and whether 
it will ever cease to be. When the scientist attempts 
to tackle these problems, he becomes a philosopher and 
generally a bad one at that. The world is pictured as 
a vast mechanism where natural forces automatically 
bring about all the changes. Descartes was the first of 
modern European philosophers to seek an explanation 
of all things in purely mechanical terms. “Give me 
extension and motion” said he “and I will construct 
the universe”. His ideas received elaboration in the 
development of mechanical physics in the next two 
centuries. All qualitative differences in the world were 
reduced to quantitative differences of size, shape and 
speed of motion of the particles of matter. Biological 
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evolution was interpreted in the terms of mechanism. 
The processes of living organisms were explained by 
means of physics and chemistry. The actual creation 
of life from non-living matter is regarded as something 
that can be accomplished in the laboratory. Benjamin 
Moore says, “Given the presence of matter and energy 
forms under the proper conditions, life must come 
inevitably.” Consciousness is an inert spectator of life 
as ineffective and as ubiquitous as one’s shadow. If we 
delete consciousness from the universe, nothing will be 
changed. Professor Watson, the leader of the beha- 
viourist school, writes; ‘Psychology, as the behaviourist 
views it, is a purely objective experimental branch of 
natural science which needs consciousness as little as do 
the sciences of chemistry and physics. This suggested 
elimination of states of consciousness as proper objects 
of investigation in themselves will remove the barrier 
which exists between psychology and the other sciences. 
The findings of psychology become the functional corre- 
lates of structure and lend themselves to explanation in 
physico-chemical terms” (Behaviour: p. 27). Psychology 
is a study of the physiological reactions of the human 
organism as a whole. As biology is a branch of 
chemistry, psychology is a branch of biology. Men are 
conscious automata and freedom is a delusion. Values 
as truth and beauty are mere byproducts of a universe 
whose reality is physical. Though some _ evolutionist 
philosophers like Herbert Spencer believe in an automatic 
law of progress, that the course of evolution is an 
upward one in spite of reversions, atavisms, loops and 
zigzags of reactions deflecting the straight line, others 
repudiate this view. There is no certainty that the 
human species is likely to outlive many of the so-called 
lower forms of life such as the bacteria of the soil or 
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the unicellular organisms which destroy mankind. 
There is more degeneration than advance and some 
even go to the extent of saying that degeneration is 
the rule and advance the exception. The religion of 
the mechanical scientist is best described in Bertrand 
Russel’s Essay on the Free Man’s Worship. Life is an 
incident in the cooling of the solar system. Man comes 
into being in the midst of unconscious forces which 
will eventually destroy him. His appearance on earth 
is as much. as incident in the history of life on earth 
as his earthly abode is an incident in astronomical 
history. Humanity appeared on earth as inevitably as 
beetles on a dunghill. The cosmic fate of all values 
is to perish without trace. The end of it all is darkness, 
death. 

While metaphysical theories of evolution were set 
forth by ancient thinkers of Greece and India, the 
scientific doctrine of evolution is the work of empirical 
investigators like Linnaeus, Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, 
Charles Darwin, Wallace and others. It is restricted to 
the world of living organisms. Darwin's work on the 
Origin of Species does not formulate a philosophy of 
evolution but furnishes evidence indicating that life on 
this planet has evolved by a gradual and yet conti- 
nuous process from the earliest forms of living organisms 
to the latest product, man. He mentions the factors 
by the operation of which new species arise out of 
other existing ones. His account is to be accepted or 
rejected not by a reference to the ultimate questions 
regarding the universe but by an appeal to the facts 
of Botany and Zoology. 

Malthus’s essay on the principle of population 


suggested to Darwin and Wallace the importance of 
natural selection. But natural selection cannot operate 
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without the co-operative factors of variation and heredity. 
According to the former, no two individuals, plants or 
animals are quite alike. The offspring of the same parent 
or parents tend to vary in greater or less degree both 
from their parents and from one another. Otherwise, 
if all offspring entirely resembled their parents, the world 
would still be full of amoeba and jelly fish. The principle 
of heredity tells us that the peculiarities exhibited by 
the parents tend to be transmitted to the offspring in 
greater or less degree. The offspring are never exactly 
like the parents—this is due to variation and yet resemble 
the parents more than they resemble other members 
of the same species—this is due to heredity. If we have 
in addition the fact of multiplication, struggle for existence 
results. Those members which happen to _ possess 
variations which equip them better for the struggle tend 
to survive and others get eliminated. The offspring of 
the successful tend to resemble the parents in exhibiting 
the favoured variation to a greater degree than the parents 
and a new type becomes established by a gradual piling 
up of small accretions at each generation. 

While Darwin accepted Lamarck’s theory of the 
transmission of acquired characters, Wallace and other 
biologists are opposed to it. Weissmann distinguishes 
between germ-plasm or reproductive tissue and somato- 
plasm or bodily tissue and holds that changes induced 
in the organism can be transmitted only if the germ-plasm 
is affected. Mendel distinguishes between heritable 
and non-heritable variations and the latter, which are 
the reactions of the organism to the environment do not 
exert direct influence on the course of evolutionary change. 
Heritable variations represented in the germ-plasm are 
called mutations while the non-heritable ones are called 
fluctuations. We cannot, however, say which is which 
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until the test of heredity is applied. The theory of 
de Vries that heritable variations must be large and 
sudden and slighter variations are not transmitted is 
generally accepted. 

Darwin's idea of the rise of a new species by the 
gradual accumulation in successive generations of insensible 
differences is now abandoned in favour of sudden and 
considerable mutations. Evolution proceeds by a series 
of wholly inexplicable jumps and not by the accumulation 
of minute variations. 

The scientific doctrine of evolution has established 
beyond doubt that the sun and stars in their courses, 
the forms of matter and the varied classes and orders 
of plants and animals, human beings with their power 
of choice are not created in their present forms but 
assume their present forms in slow obedience to a general 
law of change. But when a causal explanation of the 
factors operative in this process is urged we are entering 
on debatable ground. Darwin was a scientist and not 
a philosopher. He held that his account of the origin 
of species was incomplete, for “our ignorance of the laws 
of variations is profound” and “the laws governing in- 
heritance are for the most part unknown”. 

As a philosophical interpretation of the observed 
facts, the theory of evolution is not satisfactory. Evolution 
presupposes an interaction between the organism and 
the environment, subjects with definite characters of their 
own and objects with determinate features. But the 
process of evolution cannot create the conditions of its 
own possibility. The hypothesis of evolution does not 
deal with origins but seeks to describe the changes 
which objects undergo in relation to the demands of 
the environment. While it describes the how of the 
process, it does not answer the why of it. We may 
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trace the egg or the hen to a still earlier evolution 
but the process cannot go on to infinity. We ask,— 
“What being, what impulse provided the conditions and 
started the process?’ We assume that somewhere 
behind all evolution, there is something which is not 
the product of evolution and yet is its ground and 
power. How is that principle to be conceived? Is it 
one or many? Is it blind or intelligent? Is it 
immanent in the process or transcendent to it or both ? 

The term ‘evolution’ implies a break with the 
mechanical method of explanation. When we endeavour 
to account for the world of objective nature by ‘evolution’ 
and employ such concepts as growth, natural selection, 
struggle for survival, self-preservation etc, we are 
obviously interpreting the cosmic process on the analogy 
of human nature. A mechanical evolution is difficult 
to conceive even if it be not self-contradictory. If the 
changes of the world are completely mechanical, if they 
are merely an unpacking of the possibilities, then there 
is no evolution. The concept of evolution implies that 
changes cannot be explained on the purely mechanical 
hypothesis. 

Variations, whether small or great, cannot be 
accounted for. While the changes within the world of 
living organisms are difficult to explain, the transitions 
from the non-living to the living, from life to mind, 
from mind to intelligence are absolutely inexplicable. 
The Taittirlya Upanishad mentions matter (anna, 
cf. “the word food signifies earth”, Sankara on B.S. II, 
3-12), life (prana), consciousness (manas), and intelligence 
(vijnana) as the four crucial stages of the world’s 
development. Physico-chemical explanations are _ in- 
adequate for the characteristic activities of organic life. 
Reproduction, heredity and even such processes as respi- 
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ration and circulation do not yield their secrets to 
physico-chemical analysis. The mechanical view that 
there is no breach of continuity between the living and 
the non-living does not face the facts. The neo-vitalists 
like Driesch contend that biological phenomena are not 
properly explicable as physico-chemical processes within 
the living matter of organisms but that a non-physical 
principle interferes to regulate and control the physical 
and chemical reactions. The admission of a mysterious, 
non-mechanical entity which is neither an energy nor 
a material substance but an agent sui generis, non-spatial 
though acting in space, non-material though acting on 
matter is hardly satisfactory. Biologists who are opposed 
to mechanism, admit that distinctively biological pheno- 
mena cannot be explained in physico-chemical terms. 
The living organism itself and not some directive 
principle is dominant in organic activity. The organic 
is distinct from the inorganic and it exists as such and 
its structure and activities are the expression of its 
nature. The organic exhibits a new character, though 
such an exhibition of new characters is more the rule 
than the exception. Highly differentiated physiological 
processes are accompanied by mental events. Without 
discussing the exact nature of the relation between the 
physiological and the psychological, we have to take 
the organism as a unit with its own specific characters. 
When we reach the human level, we have the new 
variation of reason, that which distinguishes the true 
from false, good from evil, beautiful from ugly. When 
Sir Arthur Keith quotes Professor Eliot Smith to the 
effect that the human brain shows no formation of any 
sort other than that of the brain of the chimpanzee, 
he is referring to the material structure of the brain. 
While we admit that the body of man is a structure 
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evolved through long ages and gradually improved from 
very early beginnings until the present frame is built, 
while its affinity to that of the ape may be conceded, 
we cannot get over the qualitative difference between 
the mentality of the ape and that of man. He is a 
conscious responsibje soul, with a knowledge of good 
and evil. When a certain level of bodily development 
is reached the human mind emerges, even as life 
appears when matter reaches a certain complexity of 
organisation. But has any biologist described the nature 
of the general change responsible for the rise of human 
reason? Can we explain any mental activity as the 
product of germinal alteration? Can it be said that 
‘“‘man under the action of biological forces which can 
be observed and measured, has been raised from a 
place among anthropoid apes to that which he now 
occupies ?” Was not Darwin more modest when he 
confessed his ignorance of the working of the forces of 
variation and heredity? The evidence available does 
not offer a single hint of the working of these forces. 
Evolution believes that it is able to account for 
the development in the sphere of organic or the inorganic, 
but strictly speaking even this is difficult of explanation. 
Evolutionary change, it is now admitted, proceeds by 
distinct leaps and not the slow accumulation of small 
steps. Every change is a jump. Discontinuity is the 
mark of the process. Novelty is a feature of all 
development. The product of evolution when it arises 
is genuinely new. We may make an exhaustive enumera- 
tion of the factors from which it has been developed, 
yet the thing itself is a unique entity, exhibiting a 
character which was not present in any of earlier factors 
and could not have been forefold on the strength of 
the fullest knowledge of the factors. Development or 
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evolution is something more than a mere rearrangement 
of pre-existent material. There is something genuinely 
novel about every individual. Nothing recurs in exact 
detail ; no two leaves, no two events. Each individual 
is a new experiment. Only specially well-marked critical 
stages in the development are noticed by us. If every 
individual in the world varies from every other as the 
hypothesis of evolution assumes, then each is genuinely 
new. In other words, we cannot read its presence 
back into its pre-existent factors. Appearance of C is 
not accounted for by the characters of the factors A 
& B, for C is neither A, nor B, nor A & B. It is C. 
On the other hand, there must be some reason why 
the combination A & B is succeeded by C and why 
the event C has the particular character of C and not 
any other character. Some reason there must be and 
it certainly is not the combination of A & B. The 
conditions of every development in the world include 
a good deal more than the constituent factors. A & B 
suceeded by C is a phase of the cosmic process but 
not a complete and self-contained phase. It is one 
phase of the general context of nature, not isolated from 
other phases. A & B are followed by C because the 
world process is what it is and its particular phase is 
open to countless other influences. It is a moment in 
the whole life of the universe and its setting in a 
particular context is one expression of the course of 
evolution. A product of evolution is not completely 
accounted for by a statement of the specific factors 
which have preceded it in a limited context. Its whole 
setting in the cosmic process conditions its rise though 
we cannot determine the precise manner of the condi- 
tioning. Though there are no empty gaps in time, 
every change is a new start. The new is said to be 
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a continuation of the old, if it conforms to the normal 
and does not contradict what has gone before. It is 
said to be a new product if there is a change in the 
structure. When life supervenes on matter we have 
something new; when one organism succeeds another 
we have a continuation of the old. We may represent 
the former kind of change by a, b, c, and the latter by 
a’, a”, a®*. But strictly speaking every change is new. 
It is literally true that we walk among mysteries. Instead 
of assuming a series of entelechies to account for the 
series of changes, it is more economical to posit a single 
supreme super-entelechy as responsible for the whole 
sweep of evolutionary advance with its marks of unity 
and continuity. 

This supreme creative ground and driving power 
of the universe cannot be an unconscious force. If the 
pageant of evolution passed before us as quickly as a 
moving picture from the hour when the solar system 
was in a gaseous condition up till the third session of 
the Indian philosophical Congress, the vision will 
undoubtedly demand more explanation than the blind 
working of an unconscious force. The harmonious 
working of the different parts of the universe cannot 
be dismissed as a piece of good luck. 

Besides, even within the limits open to our observa- 
tion, we cannot be certain that evolution is due to 
blind mutations selected by a blind environment. 
Lamarck’s theory of the transmission of acquired characters 
is repudiated at the present time on the ground that 
there is no mechanism by which the changes in the 
organism could be represented by changes in the | 
structure of the germ cell. It is also urged that there | 
is no experimental evidence in the support of the : 
inheritability of the effects of use and disuse. Ignorance | 
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of the way in which the germ cell reacts to bodily 
changes does not commit us to the denial of any 
change in the germ cell as the result of bodily changes. 
Some experiments latterly have given positive results as 
those of Kammerer, Durkhen and Pavlov and _ those 
in which we fail to detect the inheritance of an acquired 
character may mean only that the effect is too small 
to be detected. 

In his Creative Evolution M. Bergson argues that if 
life manufactures like apparatus by unlike means or on 
divergent lines of evolution, then a strictly mechanical 
explanation becomes impossible. The structural analogy 
between the eye of a vertebrate and that of a mollusc 
like the common pecten cannot be due to insensible 
accidental variations (Darwin) or sudden and simultaneous 
variations (de Vries) or the direct influence of the environ- 
ment bringing about a kind of mechanical composition of 
the external with the internal forces. Bergson agrees 
with certain modern forms of Lamarckism and explains 
variations not as accidental or determined but as 
springing from the effort of the living being to adapt 
itself to the environment. Modifications of structure 
and function are achieved by more or less purposive 
efforts of individual organisms and are transmitted in 
however slight a degree from parent to offspring. The 
initiative of the organism and not germinal mutations 
or the influence of the environment is the main source 
of variations. Only such a view can account for the 
fact that modifications do not come singly but in complexes 
involving innumerable minor details. The change from 
the quadrupedal to the erect posture involves many 
profound alterations in almost every organ of the body 
and these numerous organic adaptations cannot be the 
result of random changes in the various structures. 
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Evolution is not blind and mechanical but is the expression 
of a purposive force which creates living organisms and 
endows them with life and the striving to develop in 
pursuance of a definite end. As the lower organisms 
are not gifted with intelligent foresight, their changes 
as a result of which new species occur are said to be 
the expression of the unconscious will of the organism 
acting in pursuance of the purpose of life. At the 
human level we possess creative freedom. The facts 
of evolution compel us to assume the reality of a 
single spirit inspiring the whole course of evolution and 
working in different ways at different stages. Sankara 
says: Ekasyapi kutasthasya citta-taratamyat jnanaisvaryanam 
abhivyakith parena parena bhuyasit bhavati (Brahma-sitra- 
bhasya, 1. 3. 30). Almost all the philosophers who 
have reflected on the implications of evolution have 
come to a similar conclusion. Lloyd Morgan says: 
“For better or worse I acknowledge God as the Nisus 
through whose Activity emergents emerge and the whole 
course of emergent evolution is directed.” Taylor 
repeats the scholastic maxim that no cause can contribute 
to the effect what it has not to give. The full and 
ultimate cause in a process of evolution cannot be found 
in the special character of its recognised antecedents 
but in the character of the Eternal which is at the 
back of all development and which must contain in a 
‘more eminent manner’ all that it bestows, though it 
may contain much more. God is the perfect real from 
which all variations arise. 

What is the relation of the eternal spiritual back- 
ground to the process of the world? This is the most 
difficult problem of all philosophy and has not been 
satisfactorily answered either in the West or in the 
East. That God is not external to the world is as 
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much true as that God is not exhausted by the world. 
He is both in and out of the world. But a logical 
exposition of the relation between God and the world 
is yet a problem for philosophy. There are several 
other problems which are also perplexing the mind of 
man. If we are to help in their solution, it is very 
necessary that we should abandon philosophical orthodoxy. 
It is true that official solutions for all problems are 
handed down to us in our ancient scriptures. But we 
want today not so much Indian thought as Indian 
thinkers who, soaked in the wisdom of our country, 
are prepared to face the problems of the age with fresh 


eyes. 
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HISTORY AND HISTORIANS OF ANCIENT INDIA 
IN THE MODERN AGE 


By Dr. U. N. GHosHaAL 


I have thought it necessary to exclude from this review 
the histories of religion and philosophy, of language and 
literature, of art and architecture, and last but not the 
least, of Indian cultural and colonial expansion in 
ancient times. Again, while I have sought to give 
somewhat detailed notices of the works of historians 
separated from us in space and time, I have thought 
myself at liberty to deal somewhat summarily with 
recent works (especially those of my own countrymen), 
not only because these are sufficiently well-known, but 
also for the avoidance of personal controversies. 

The subject may be divided into two periods. 
These may be called, first, the Age of Preparation which 
extended roughly from 1780 to 1860, and secondly, the 
Age of Achievement from 1860 to the present times. 


I. AGE OF PREPARATION 


In commencing with the first of the above periods 
I have first to draw attention to the long and arduous 
apprenticeship which has been imposed upon its historians 
by the peculiar difficulties of their subject. In contrast 
with the great ancient civilisations of Egypt, Mesopotamia 
and China, India has preserved no dynastic annals or 
chronology sufficiently authentic to take us back almost 
to the beginnings of man’s emergence from barbarism. 
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The Puranic dynastic annals which profess to carry 
us back to the beginnings of mankind are vitiated by 
mutual inconsistencies as well as flagrant contradictions 
with other and more authentic evidence, and are saddled 
with a difficult (not to say extravagant) chronology. 
Even so, they come down only to the beginning of the 
Gupta period. For the historical period Indian literature 
can boast of no Herodotus or Thucydides or Livy or 
Tacitus, the few dynastic and regional annals with the 
honourable exception of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini being 
marked by obscurity, exaggeration, paucity of authentic 
data and neglect of topography and chronology—in 
short, by all the defects characteristic of the Kavya 
style of composition. To add to the difficulties facing 
historical scholarship at the beginning of this period, a 
great literature, that of Buddhism, had been lost to our 
country for centuries, while the vast field of archeology 
was as yet a terra incognita. As it was, interest in the 
remote past was confined even in learned circles in our 
country to the stories and legends of the Epics and 
the Puranas, further enquiries being stifled by the dead 
weight of tradition. It was left to intellectuals coming 
from race-groups, of which one was well on its way 
to acquire dominion over our land, to start the 
modern movement for the recovery of our ancient history. 
Their stimulus proceeded in the first instance from that 
scientific curiosity about strange peoples and cultures 
which had been a characteristic of the ancient Greek 
(as of the Chinese) genius, and which Western Europe 
had inherited from the classical world in the glorious 
epoch of the Renascence. To this was added the interest 
derived from the momentous discovery of the affinity 
of Sanskrit with the classical languages of Greece and 
Rome and their derivatives, linking them all as members 
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of a common Indo-European family of languages. 
Above all, there was the irresistible appeal of some 
branches of our ancient classical literature and philosophy 
to the minds of some of the foremost thinkers of the 
time, following the discovery of these treasures by the 
western World. Nor must we _ forget the _ interest 
roused among the European classicists by the discovery 
of coins and works of art bearing the stamp of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

Discovery of Sanskrit and its consequences. The discovery 
of Sanskrit for the western World to which we have 
referred above lies principally to the credit of three 
British scholars who were closely associated with the 
Presidency of Bengal in the formative period of British 
rule in this country. Charles Wilkins’ translations from 
the Sanskrit (Bhagavadgita 1784, Hitopadesa 1787) were 
quickly followed by the elegant versions of Sir William 
Jones (Sakuntala 1789, Gitagovinda 1792 and the Laws 
of Manu 1794), which were succeeded in their turn by 
the critical studies of Ancient Indian law, religion and 
philosophy, grammar, astronomy and arithmetic as well 
as preliminary studies on the Vedas by H. T. Colebrooke. 
The foundation of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta in 
1784 by Sir William Jones, the greatest British Orien- 
talist of his time and one of the greatest humanists of 
all times, was followed by that of sister societies in 
Paris (1822) and in London (1823). The first University 
chair in Sanskrit in Europe was created at the College 
de France in Paris, and its example was quickly 
followed by the newly opened University of Bonn in 
Germany. These activities were accompanied by the 
publication of very valuable texts, translations and studies. 
We may select from the illustrious list of scholars 
taking part in this noble enterprise a few important 
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names. While Burnouf in the forties of the preceding 
century laid the foundation of Vedic and Pali studies 
and of Buddhism in Europe, his great German pupil 
Friedrich Max Miiller published his famous editions of 
the Rg-Veda with Sayana’s commentary (1849-75) and 
other works, and another pupil Rudolf Roth with his 
colleague Otto Bohtlingk prepared the great St. Petersburg 
Dictionary (1852-75). Still another illustrious German 
scholar Albrecht Weber started in _ succession two 
resarch Journals on _ Indological subjects (Jndische 
Studien 1850-68 and Indische Siriifen 1868-73), and 
published the first scholarly history of Indian literature. 
Among the publications which were destined to be of 
immediate interest to the students of Ancient Indian 
history may be mentioned the following: the edition 
and translation of the Mahavamsa by George Turnour 
(1837), a collection of the fragments of Megasthenes 
by E. A. Schwanbeck (1846), the translation of Fa 
Hien’s Travels by Abel Remusat and others (1836), and 
that of Hiuen Thsang’s Records by Stanislaus Julien 
(1853, 1857). 

Rise of Modern Indian Archeology. In the second and 
third decades of the last century the interest of the 
western World was roused by the discovery of coins 
of Greek and “Indo-Scythic” (really Saka, Parthian and 
Kusana) rulers from the ruined Buddhist stupas in the 
Punjab by Ranjit Singh’s foreign generals and from 
those in Afghanistan by Charles Masson. ‘These 
predatory excavations of ancient sites were followed by 
the hunt for Buddhist sculptures in the Hellenistic 
style amid the ruins of ancient Buddhist monasteries in 
the land of Gandhara stretching from the right bank 
of the upper Indus along the Kabul river to the 
surrounding hill ranges. This was accompanied by the 
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discoveries of famous monuments and sites at Bharhut 
and Sanchi, at Sarnath, in the Nepal Tarai, at Ajanta 
and Ellora, at Amaravati and other places. The 
irreparable damage done to the ancient monuments by 
the amateur excavators in their mad search for antiquities 
was compensated to some extent by the extraordinary 
series of discoveries made mostly by James Prinsep 
and his associates between 1834 and 1839. These 
discoveries related to the script, the age and the 
language of our oldest historical inscriptions in what 
are now called Kharosthi, Brahmi, Kusana and Gupta 
characters. 

Histories and Historians of the First Period. The 
accession of the rich literary and archeological materials 
sketched above was utilised in the first instance by a 
number of European scholars working mostly at the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (the parent of all learned 
Societies in this country in modern times) for the 
recovery of the lost ancient history of our land. How 
the genealogical lists of the ruling indigenous dynasties 
of North India from the Mauryas downwards as well 
as those of its foreign rulers along with their chronology 
were established on a secure footing with many halting 
steps by Prinsep, Turnour, Masson, Cunningham and 
their successors may be read in the pages of the 
Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(1885), Part II. Of the early historians of this period 
properly so called, we can distinguish two important 
categories. To the first class belong a few distinguished 
British members of the East India Company’s services, 
who made up for their lack of formal academic train- 
ing by a thorough knowledge of the country and _ its 
people gained during long years of uninterrupted 
residence in this country. Elphinstone who rose to be 
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Governor of the Bombay Presidency after the British 
annexation of the Peshwa’s dominions, wrote a _ well- 
known History of India in 1839, which went into seven 
editions by 1889 with later revisions by Prof. Cowell. 
Of the two divisions of the work relating to ‘the Hindu’ 
and ‘the Muhammadan’ periods, the first was introduced 
with the author’s oft-quoted dictum that ‘no definite 
date is possible before Alexander’s invasion and no 
connected narrative of events before the coming of the 
Muhammadans. The author accordingly contented 
himself with a complete account of the condition of the 
people as reflected in the Manu-Samhita (which he 
erroneously dated in the ninth century B.C.) and 
comparison as well as contrast of the same with 
conditions in later times, a picture of the transitional 
period being given from notices by the Greek writers. 
This was accompanied by a list of scattered references 
to the political history of the country gleaned from the 
then known sources. As Prof. Cowell observes in his 
preface to the fifth edition of this work, its chief merit 
lies in bringing to light a mass of authentic facts 
shorn of legendary matter, and likewise in the spirit of 
warm sympathy animating the author’s comments. In 
contrast with Elphinstone’s History, the works of other 
British administrators of the time are confined to 
selected peoples. In the present context we are concerned 
only with the famous historical work of Lt. Col. James 
Tod entitled Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (2 volumes, 
1829 and 1832). In this valuable work the author, after 
giving the first complete description of the geography 
of the region and its peculiar feudal system of land- 
tenure, traces successively the history of seven principal 
Rajput States down to his own times. The abiding 
merit of the work consists in the author’s detailed and 
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authentic account of the land and its people derived 
from his personal observations as well as from his 
generous appreciation of the high qualities of the Rajput 
character. By contrast his account of the early history 
of the people was derived from such imperfect material 
as the Epic and Puranic genealogies, the late royal 
chronicles and faulty readings of Sanskrit inscriptions, 
while he put forward a strange theory of the Scythic 
origin of the Rajputs. 

To the second class of early historians to be 
mentioned in this connection belong a few scholars working 
in their libraries in the great centres of learning in 
Europe. A French scholar, M. de Marles wrote a curious 
History of Ancient and Modern India in six volumes 
in 1828 in his mother tongue. Of these the first 
three volumes, besides containing notices of the ancient 
geography, chronology, religion and mythology, philosophy 
and morals, literature, science and government, give us a 
historical outline of events from 2000 B.C. (the supposed 
date of the beginning of the Kali Age) down to the 
invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni. The most important 
work under this head, namely Indische Altertumskunde 
by the learned German scholar Christian Lassen was 
published in four volumes, 1843-62. It is an encyclopaedia 
of data relating to geography, trade and commerce, as 
well as notices of Greek and Roman authors, and it 
surveys the history of the country from 319 A.D. to the 
Muhammadan conquest. 


II, AGE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Progress of publicatian of texts and so forth. The 
first characteristic of this age is the immense advance 
of Indological studies in all branches by the co- 
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operative labours of Indian and foreign scholars. The 
foundation of new Oriental Societies and University 
chairs in Sanskrit (or Comparative Philology) in the 
centres of learning in Europe and in America was 
accompanied by the creation of new centres for study 
and research in Sanskrit and Sanskritic languages within 
our country’s frontiers. The systematic search for 
manuscripts by specialists and learned Societies in and 
outside India was accompanied by the publication of 
valuable manuscript-catalogues in the most important 
collections. Discoveries were made of the Buddhistic 
literature of Nepal by Hodgson, and of Tibet by Csoma 
de Koros while the vast Chinese Buddhist literature 
was analysed for the first time by Bunyio Nanjio (Catalogue 
of the Chinese translations of the Buddhist Tripitaka, 1883). 
These activities found their most fruitful expression in 
the publication of a whole series of texts, translations 
and studies relating to Ancient India by the savants 
of Europe, America and India. Among the text-editions 
mostly by individuals and learned societies in India, 
special mention may be made of publications in the 
series Bibliotheca India and its successors Bombay Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Series, Gaekwad Oriential Series, Mysore Sanskrit Series 
and Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, not to speak of others 
in recent times. Reference may be made in the next 
place to the highly valuable and scholarly series of 
texts, editions and translations by the Pali Text Soctety 
under the distinguished direction of Professor T. W. 
Rhys Davids. I may also mention the very important 
series of translations of Ancient Indian literary texts 
in the Sacred Books of the East Series, the Harvard Oriental 
Series and so forth. Reference may be made likewise 
to the amazingly comprehensive series of studies inaugura- 
ted by Prof. Biihler in 1896 under the title Grundriss 
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der Indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde. This series, 
which was to comprise a list of thirty-two volumes 
divided into three sectors, namely, (a) Generalities and 
Languages, (b) Literature and History and (c) Religion, 
Secular Sciences and the Fine Arts, has been left sadly 
incomplete by the tragic death of its illustrious founder 
and other causes. A great age in the history of text- 
editions has been inaugurated in India by the magnificent 
critical edition of the Mahabharata which has been all 
but complete under the auspices of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute of Poona. This promises to 
find worthy successors in the critical edition of the 
Ramayana undertaken by the Oriental Institute of Baroda 
and that of the Puranas projected by the Kashi Raj 
Trust. My list will be incomplete without some account 
of works of an encyclopedic character under the present 
heading. Such are the Catalogus Catalogorum (1891-1903) 
of Theodore Aufrecht, the Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects (1912) by Professors Macdonell and Keith, and 
so forth. To the same category belong the Abhidhana- 
Rajendra as well as the DharmakoSa and other Kosas 
prepared by Indian scholars. Mention may be made 
in this connection of the indispensable work of reference 
by Prof. M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen litteratur 
in three volumes (1907-22 ; English translation of Vols I 
and II in 1926 and 1933). Of more direct interest 
to the historians of Ancient India are the two great 
series Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology inaugura- 
ted by the Kern Institute of Leyden in 1926, and 
Bibliographie Bouddhique started in 1928 under the direction 
of Prof. J. Przyluski. 

I may notice here a number of publications bearing 
directly upon my subject. I refer in the first place to 
the editions of royal chronicles of the poets Bilhana, 
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Hemacandra, Padmagupta, Sandhyakara Nandin, 
Jayasimha Suri, Nayacandra Suri and others by various 
scholars. By far the most important work of this group 
is the edition and translation of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
by Sir Aurel Stein in 1892 and 1900, respectively. 
In the second place the Sinhalese chronicles were made 
available in the scholarly editions and translations of 
Professors Oldenberg and Geiger. Along with the above 
the writings of Greek and Roman authors on India became 
convenient of access in the translations of M’Crindle in 
six successive volumes (1882-1901). The Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea found its scholarly translator in W. H. 
Schoff in 1912, and the portions relating to India in 
Ptolemy’s Geography were critically edited and translated 
by Prof. Renou in 1925. In the last place revised 
translations of the works of Fa Hian and Hiuen Thang 
appeared from the pen of H. A. Giles (The Travels of 
Fa-Hsien or Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, 1923) and of 
Thomas Watters (On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 
2 Vols, 1904-5). I tsing’s works found able translators 
in J. Takakusu (Record of the Buddhist religion as practised 
in India and the Malay Archipelago, 1896) and E. Chavannes 
(Mémoire composé a l'époque de la grande dynastie Tang sur 
les religieux eminents qui allérent chercher a loi dans les pays 
d’ Occident, 1894) 

Progress of Indian Archaeology. ‘The period under 
review was marked by the steady advance of Indian 
archeology in spite of the periodical set-backs and 
serious lapses in the course of its eventful history. 
The systematic exploration and excavation of ancient 
sites and monuments was begun only in 1862, when 
an Archaeological Department was created by the then 
Government of India, and Sir Alexander Cunningham 
was appointed to be its Director. It has been customary 
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to divide the history of this Department into two periods 
separated from each other by the re-establishment of the 
Archeological Survey in 1902 by the Government. To 
quote the words of Prof. A. Foucher in this connection 
(Revealing India’s Past, Foreword, p. xi), in an English 
translation—‘‘Prior to this date, there was, as every- 
where else, a ‘heroic period’ certainly fertile in important 
discoveries, yet marred by spasmodic extemporizations, 
unfinished excavations, clumsy restorations, and incom- 
plete publications. Afterwards came the period of a 
well-organised service, of projects carefully prepared and 
brought to completion, of wisely conducted preservation 
work, of excavations steadily resumed year after year’. 
It was only at the beginning of the second period 
that an Act of the government, thanks to the 
initiative of Lord Curzon, charged the Department for 
the first time with the obligation of preserving the 
ancient monuments. How backward nevertheless, in 
comparison with the contemporary standards of Great 
Britain, was the technique of excavation by the 
Department even down to the forties of this century has 
been shown by the revelations in such a work as 
Archaeology from the earth (1954) by Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 
And yet the record of this department is one of substantial 
success. The results of Cunningham’s successive tours 
of exploration and excavation of the ancient sites are 
recorded in twentythree volumes of Archaeological Survey 
Reports (1862-87). Cunningham’s monographs on the 
principal monuments (The Bhilsa Topes, The stupa of 
Bharhut and Mahabodhi), his work on the inscriptions 
of Asoka, and his numerous papers on Indian antiquities 
besides his monographs (Ancient Geography of India and 
Book of Indian Eras), justly earned for him the title of 
“Father of Indian Archaeology”. James Burgess, a 
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colleague of Cunningham, who was placed in charge 
of the Archaeological Survey of Madras and Bombay 
presidencies, published a series of 10 volumes of the 
Archaeological Survey of Southern India (1882-1903) and 12 
volumes of the Archaeological Survey of Western India 
(1874-91), and he brought out besides such works as 
The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Fageyyapeta and 
(along with Fergusson) The Cave Temples of India. A 
great age of archaeological discoveries began, as has 
been hinted above, with Sir John Marshall's appointment 
as head of the Department in 1902. To the credit of 
Marshall and his colleagues belong the excavations of 
numerous Buddhist monuments (including the famous 
stupa of Kanishka outside the city-walls of Peshawar) 
as well as of the second city of Taxila in the land of 
ancient Gandhara. The remaining group of monuments 
at Sanchi, and above all the world-famed proto-historic 
sites of Mohenjodaro and Harappa and other sites in 
Sind and Baluchistan are included in the list of archaeo- 
logical excavations by the same group of scholars. The 
results have been revealed to us in a series of magnificent 
works, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation in 3 volumes, 
1931 (edited by Sir John Marshall), The Monuments of 
Sanchi in 3 volumes, 1938 (by Marshall and Foucher 
with the collaboration of N. G. Majumdar), and Taxila 
in 3 volumes, 1951 (by Marshall). A new life was 
breathed into the Department by Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
Mortimer Wheeler during his brief tenure as head of 
the Archaeological Survey of India (1944-48). To him 
is due not only the initiation of an advanced technique 
of excavation, but also the discovery of the first Roman 
trading station in India on the site of Arikamedu (2 miles 
south of Pondicherry) with its most characteristic relic, 
the imported rouletted pottery of the first century 
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A. D. furnishing a datum line for associated indigenous 
cultures. 

In contrast with the somewhat halting advance of 
field archeology, the study of the inscriptions and. coins 
of Ancient India during the present period has been 
marked by a continuous progress. This has been due 
in the first place to the efforts of a galaxy of distin- 
guished epigraphists headed by G. Biihler and F. Kielhorn 
(for the inscriptions of Northern India and the Deccan), 
Jj. F. Fleet and L. D. Barnett (for Kanarese inscrip- 
tions), and E. Hultzsch (for Tamil inscriptions). The 
great work of E. Senart on the inscriptions of Asoka 
(Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi) appeared in 1886. A great 
project, the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum which was due 
to a suggestion of Prinsep, was set in operation, the 
first volume by Cunningham appearing in 1874, and 
other volumes being published by Fleet in 1888 and 
Sten Konow in 1926. The series of South Indian 
Inscriptions was begun by Hultzsch in 1890, the corres- 
ponding series of Epigraphia Carnatica having been started 
by Lewis Rice in 1886. The well-known Journal, The 
Epigraphia Indica was founded in 1892 under the auspices 
of an officer in charge of the newly created Depart- 
ment of Epigraphy. Complete classified lists of inscriptions 
of Northern India were published successively by H. 
Liiders, F. Kielhorn and D. R. Bhandarkar, while a 
less successful list of South Indian inscriptions was 
brought out by K. Sewell with revision by S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar. The study of Indian palaeo- 
graphy was fixed at the same time on firm foundations 
by the monograph of Biihler, Jndische Palaeographie (1896). 
In the field of numismatics the valuable contributions 
made by scholars like Cunningham, von Sallet, Rapson, 
Thomas, Elliot and Vincent Smith were followed by the 
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publication of most useful catalogues of Ancient Indian 
coins in the collections of the great museums in and 
outside our country. These works contain, besides 
valuable historical introductions, elaborate discussion of 
the coin-types and sub-types, of the significance of their 
symbols and legends, of their denominations and weight- 
standards and so forth. To this category belong the 
British Museum Catalogues of Coins by Rapson (1908) and 
Allan (1914 and 1936), the Indian Museum Catalogue of 
Coins, Part I (1906) by Vincent Smith, and the Punjab 
Museum Catalogue of Coins, Part I (1914) by R. B. 
Whitehead. 

I may indicate in this connection a special feature 
of the history of Indian archaeology during the period 
under review, namely, the rise in _ ever-increasing 
numbers of a school of Indian archaeologists. Scholars 
like Bhagwanlal Indraji, R. G. Bhandarkar, H. Krishna 
Sastri and R. Narasimhaachar, who flourished in the 
eighties and nineties of the last century have been 
followed by an able band of successors in later 
times. The fundamental work of Bihler on Indian 
palaeography has been sought to be supplemented and 
brought up to date by Dr. G. H. Ojha, Dr. R. B. 
Pandey and Sri C. Sivaramamurti. A great project 
of publication of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum in 
six volumes has been taken in hand, of which one 
volume by Prof. V. V. Mirashi has already appeared 
in print. In the field of numismatics pioneer workers 
like Indraji have been followed by a line of Indian 
scholars specialising in the study of Ancient Indian 
coins. A red-letter day in this field dawned with the 
foundation of the Numismatic Society of India (1913) by 
a band of devoted scholars. In the branch of field 
archaeology Indian participation became possible only 
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in the early years of this century when the British 
Government, thanks to the initiative of Sir John Marshall, 
tardily opened a few superior posts in the Department 
to the sons of the soil. Even so, it has been possible 
for an officer like R. D. Banerjee to start the Department 
on the career of discovery of the Harappan civilization, 
while other officers like Daya Ram Sahni, D. R. 
Bhandarkar, N. G. Majumdar and Hirananda Sastri 
have carried out important excavations elsewhere. How 
well the high standards of the latest technique of 
excavation are being maintained at present by the officers 
of the wholly Indian-manned Department and _ the 
Indian members of various learned societies and museums 
participating in the excavations is proved by the high 
quality of their published works. 

Histories and Historians of the Second Period. The 
immense progress in the publication of the literary and 
the archaeological source-material described above has 
borne fruit in the rise of a voluminous literature on 
Ancient Indian history during our period. It will be 
convenient to divide this subject under six heads, 
namely, (1) Proto-history including the history of the 
Vedic age, (2) Political history of the historical period, 
(3) Dynastic and regional histories, (4) History of special 
aspects (law and polity, social life and economic condi- 
tions), (5) General history of civilization as_ well as 
history of special culture-periods and (6) Co-operative 
histories. 

(1) Proto-history including the history of the Vedic Age. 
In so far as the history of our oldest civilization is 
concerned, the fundamental work is still the one 
mentioned above, namely, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus 
Civilization which contains the fullest account not only of 
the excavated areas but also of the buildings, religion 
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and funeral customs, architecture and sculpture, pottery, 
script, personal ornaments, games and toys, household 
objects and so forth, brought to light by the excavations 
of the Department between 1922 and 1927. The results 
of later excavations on the sites of our oldest civili- 
zation have been published in such works as Further 
excavations at Mohenjo-daro (1938) by E. J. H. MacKay, and 
Excavations at Harappa (1940) by M. S. Vats. A very 
useful connected narrative of cultures from the Early Stone 
Age to the introduction of iron is given in the work The 
Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture (1958) by D. H. . 
Gordon. Mention may be made in this connection of 
a learned German work on the subject Das Friihe Indien 
(1959) by Dr. Heinz Mode. 

As regards the Vedic period the fundamental work 
is still that of Heinrich Zimmer entitled Altindisches 
Leben (1879). Based on a thorough study of texts from 
all the four Samhitas (the Yajus Samhita being quoted 
in its Vajasaneya, Taittiriya and Kathaka recensions) and 
from four principal (Aitareya, Satapatha, Taittiriya and 
Pajicavimsa) Brahmanas as well as the Nirukta, it deals 
fully with the topics of climate and soil, products, 
peoples and races, settlements and dwellings, law and 
polity; popular occupations, dress and ornaments, war, 
family and morals, arts and sciences, death and funeral, 
life after death. In later times chapters have been 
contributed by Indian as well as by foreign scholars on 
the coming of the Indo-Aryans, their different tribes 
and peoples, their administration, their social and 
economic conditions and so forth to the corresponding 
volumes of the great co-operative histories of our 
country to which reference will be made presently. A 
reconstruction of the royal genealogies and chronology 
of the Vedic age based entirely or partially on the 
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Puranic data has likewise been attempted by Pargiter 
(Ancient Indian Historical Tradition), S. N. Pradhan 
(Chronology of Ancient India), H. C. Raychaudhuri (Political 
History of Ancient India), A. D. Pusalker (in The Vedic 
Age, pp. 267-324) and P. L. Bhargava (India and the 
Vedic Age). 

(2) Political history of the historical period. Under 
this head I have to notice in the first place the works 
of three Indian authors, which made their appearance 
in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 
These publications are of high significance as marking 
the emergence of modern Indian scholarship in the 
field of Ancient Indian historical studies. Rajendra 
Lal Mitra’s work, The Indo-Aryans (2 volumes, 1881 ) 
which is a collection of essays marked by astonishing 
erudition, deals mostly with topics relating to the social 
life of the Ancient Indians, such as dress and orna- 
ments, furniture, domestic utensils, musical instruments 
and so forth, food and drink, human sacrifices as well 
as funeral ceremonies. Other topics relate to the pre- 
historic Aryan culture, the early life of Asoka, the 
history of the Pala and Sena dynasties of Bengal, and 
episodes of the early history of Gwalior and of Dhar. 
Later in date are the two works of R. G. Bhandarkar, 
namely, Early History of the Deccan (1st edition, 1885) 
and A peep into the Early History of India....322 B. C. 
-c. 500 A. D. (1900). The first work gives us a historical 
account of Western India from the earliest times to 
the Muslim conquest with a complete mastery of material 
(including the difficult language of the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions) and a thorough command over the critical 
apparatus. The second work presents a very valuable 
account of the Brahmanical revival movement under 
the Imperial Guptas as reflected in the branches of 
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classical Sanskrit poetry, religious law, sacrificial ritual, 
the Puranas, ‘the floating literature’, astronomy, Mimamsa, 
logic, dialectics and Sankhya. The last name in the list 
of authors deserving mention in this context is that of 
R. C. Dutt who was distinguished likewise for his 
career in the Indian Civil Service, his contributions to 
knowledge of different periods of our history and 
literature, and his enrichment of the modern literature 
of Bengali prose fiction. His History of Civilisation in 
Ancient India in three volumes (1889-90) is notable for 
its complete account (illustrated with extensive quotations 
from the standard authorities) of law and polity, social 
and economic conditions as well as literature and art 
during successive periods of our ancient history (charac- 
terised, however, by a somewhat -arbitrary nomenclature). 
Among the critical studies comprised in this work may 
be mentioned those relating to the causes of degradation 
of the Hindus leading to the conquest of the country 
by the Muslim Turks, and the moral which is sought 
to be drawn from comparison and contrast of Indian 
history with the history of medieval and modern Europe. 

I now come to the second group of works under 
the present head which deals with the whole history of 
our ancient period. V. A. Smith’s work The Early 
History of India from 600 B. C. to the Muhammadan 
conquest, which ran into four editions between 1904 
and 1924, established itself in no time as an indispensable 
text-book for advanced students in this country and 
abroad on the subject. Among its merits may be 
mentioned firstly, its complete critical apparatus arranged 
and assessed in a convenient order; secondly, its 
successful attempt to push back the beginnings of the 
historical period to the time of the Buddha; thirdly, 
its connected narrative of historical events accompanied 
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with useful genealogical and chronological tables ; 
fourthly, its valuable discussions of topography accom- 
panied with a number of historical maps; fifthly and 
lastly, the impartiality of the author’s historical judgment 
(as indicated by his high appreciation of characters 
like Candragupta Maurya, Asoka and Samudragupta 
and his emphatic denial of Hellenistic influence on 
Indian history for four hundred years after Alexander's 
time). On the other hand the author's racial prejudice 
is reflected in his references to the lesson of Alexander's 
Indian campaign (namely, “Asiatic weakness when 
compared with European skill and discipline’) and that 
of the political conditions following WHarsha’s death 
(namely, “India’s normal condition of anarchical auto- 
nomy’’). The next work to which I have to refer here 
is the comprehensive history of Ancient India (in French) 
in three volumes (1924-35) by the illustrious Belgian 
scholar Louis de la Vallee Poussin. This voluminous 
work belonging to a series entitled History of the World 
deals successively with the history of Indo-Europeans 
and Indo-Iranians as well as India upto 300 B. C. 
(Vol. I), India in the times of the Mauryas and the 
barbarians, Greeks, Scythians, Parthians and Yue-Chi 
(Vol. II), and Dynasties and History of India from 
Kanishka to the Musulman invasions (Vol. III). The 
author’s characteristically meticulous scholarship finds vent 
in his acute discussions of problems relating to general 
history (Asoka’s religious policy, the results of Greek 
and other foreign invasions, and origin of the Buddha 
image), chronology (age of the Vedas, and the dates 
of Buddha, Panini, Patanjali as well as Kaniska) and 
administration (government of the Mauryas), besides those 
relating to religion, literature and art. 

The third group of works which may properly be 
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considered under the present head deals with special 
periods of our ancient history. First comes the learned 
and extensive work by C. V. Vaidya called History of 
Mediaeval Hindu India, 600—1200 A.D., in 3 volumes 
(1921-26). Basing his account on a minute examination 
of the source-material, the author gives us the political 
history of the successive periods with accompanying 
notices of social and religious conditions, administration, 
state of literature and art and so forth. Besides frequent 
discussions on the genealogy and chronology of the 
successive dynasties, the author deals critically with such 
topics as the origin of the Rajputs and causes of 
downfall of the ancient Hindu kingdoms. With the 
above work may be mentioned the well-known Political 
History of Ancient India by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
which has deservedly run into six editions since its first 
publication in 1923. The author’s critical and exhaustive 
treatment of the source-material and discussions of current 
views have laid as firm a foundation as is possible 
under the circumstances, of the history of the period 
from c. ninth century B. C. to the end of the Gupta 
period. The work of Dr. H. C. Ray entitled Dynastic 
History of Northern India in two volumes (1931 and 1936) 
which gives us a very complete historical accouut of 
the North Indian dynasties from the downfall of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas up to the Muslim conquest may be 
regarded as a continuation and supplement of the last- 
named publication. 

The fourth group of works to be considered under 
the present head consists of those relating to races and 
ethnic groups that played a conspicuous part at different 
periods of our ancient history. The work Greeks in 
Bactria and India (\st edition 1938, 2nd edition 1951) 
by W. W. Tarn is the first attempt based upon a close 
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and critical scrutiny of the widely scattered literary 
(Greek and Roman, Indian and Chinese) material as 
well as the disjointed evidence of the mass of coins, to 
reconstruct the whole history of the Bactrian Greeks 
and their Indo-Greek successors. Interspersed with the 
above are the authors highly original suggestions on 
numerous disputed or doubtful points such as the origin 
of the Bactrian kingdom, the genealogy and chronology 
of the Bactrian and Indo-Greek rulers, Demetrius II’s 
plan of campaign for the conquest of the Indian territories, 
and the policy of Demetrius II and Menander towards 
their Indian subjects. Many of these suggestions have 
been criticised by an Indian scholar, Dr. A. K. Narayan, 
in his learned work The Indo-Greeks (1957) which is 
based on a first-hand critical study of the source- 
material bearing on the political history of those rulers. 
The monograph The “Scythian” Period (1949) by Miss 
Jj. E. van Lohuizen de Leew deals critically and 
exhaustively with various problems relating to the 
genealogy and chronology of the Saka, Parthian and 
Kusana rulers of India. Among these are the problems 
of the old Saka Era and of the connection of the 
current Saka Era with Kaniska. Out of the five volumes 
(1925-32) of Dr. Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha’s work 
History of Rajputana (in Hindi) prepared from the author’s 
life-long study of the sources, Vol. I deals critically 
with the question of origin of the Rajputs, whom he 
believes (contra the earlier views of their foreign descent) 
to be derived from the Solar and Lunar races of the 
Epic and Puranic tradition. It likewise traces their 
general history from the earliest to modern times. The 
remaining volumes give us a detailed history of all the 
separate Rajput States existing up to the author’s time. 

(3) Dynastic and regional histories. The need for 
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specialisation which explains the rise of works on special 
periods of our ancient history has led likewise to a third 
group of historical works, namely, those relating to 
different dynasties and regions. At the head of this 
list and still forming a model for subsequent workers 
to follow stands the work Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency (1882) by the distinguished 
Indologist, J. F. Fleet. Based upon a thorough and 
critical analysis of all the sources known till then, it 
gives us the first connected history of the region from 
the earliest times to the Muslim conquest. To the 
valuable discussions of the genealogy and chronology 
of the rulers with accompanying tables are added 
important notices of the state of the administration as. 
well as of literature and art during the successive periods. 
Since the beginning of this century almost all important 
ancient dynasties coming into power after the downfall 
of the Mauryas and the history of all important 
geographical regions have been studied by scholars 
(mostly among my countrymen) in independent mono- 
graphs. The descriptions range, as a rule, over all 
aspects of the history and culture of the regions concerned, 
while the discussions help to focus attention on numerous 
disputed points of local history. A work deserving 
special mention in this connection is the AHistory of 
Bengal, Vol. I edited by Dr. R. C. Majumdar and 
published by the University of Dacca in 1943. It consists 
of valuable contributions by a number of scholars to 
the history of the region from the legendary period 
down to the Muslim conquest, and likewise to _ its 
geography, administration, social and economic conditions. 
as well as religion, literature and art. 

(4) Histories of special aspects. The same need for 
specialisation of studies to which we have referred above 
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has led to the preparation of a class of works dealing 
with special aspects of our ancient cultural history. In 
the branch of history of law we have first to mention 
the work Recht und Sitte (1896) by Julius Jolly (English 
translation under the title Hindu Law and Custom, 1928, 
by Batakrishna Ghosh). It gives us the first complete 
survey of the relevant Smrtt material arranged under 
five heads, namely, Family Law and law of inheritance, 
Law of property and contract, Law of crime, penance and 
punishment, Judicial procedure and lastly, Custom and usages. 
The most important work of this class is the monumental 
History of Dharmasastra (of which five volumes have so 
far been published) from the pen of Mm. P. V. Kane. 
It gives us the fullest and the most comprehensive 
account (checked by extensive references to all other 
branches of our ancient literature as well as the evidence 
of inscriptions and foreign writings) of the topics coming 
within the range of our vast Smrti literature. Besides 
the above, useful studies have been made on the subject 
of our ancient law and legal procedure by Dr. Ludwig 
Sternbach and Dr. N. C. Sengupta in recent years. 

In the parallel branch of works on polity, I may 
first mention the highly original work Hindu Polity (1924, 
3rd edition 1955) by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. The author 
who groups his subject under two broad divisions ‘Vedic 
Assemblies and Republics’ and ‘Monarchy and Imperial 
Systems, offers numerous ingenious interpretations on 
points relating to the status of the Vedic King (specially 
in the light of the great ceremonies of royal and imperial 
consecration) and his historical successors, the position 
of the ministers, the function of popular assemblies in 
Vedic and post-Vedic times, and constitution, functions 
and procedure of republics and so forth. Other systematic 
works on the same subject have been published by 
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Dr. Beni Prasad, Dr. N. N. Law, Dr. A. S. Altekar, 
Dr. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyanger, Dr. V. P. Varma and 
so forth, while selected periods and topics have been 
treated by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
and others. Mention may be made likewise of the 
present writer’s works, A History of Hindu Political 
Theories, 1923 (since issued in a revised edition under 
the title A History of the Hindu Revenue System, 1929) and A 
History of Hindu Public life (1945), besides critical studies. 
on numerous disputed points. 

Coming to the branch of social history I have 
first to mention three fundamental works belonging to 
the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 
Senart’s Les Castes dans I’Inde, 1896 (English translation 
by Sir E. Denison Ross, 1930) is an attempt to 
examine the origin of the Indian castes in the light of 
a critical survey of their present conditions and their 
past picture in the Brahmanical Smrtis. The author's 
fundamental thesis that caste is a normal development of 
ancient Aryan institutions taking shape according to Indian 
local conditions under the guidance of the dominant 
Brahmanical hierarchy has found general acceptance 
among scholars in later times. The next work, The 
Social and Military position of the ruling caste in Anctent 
India as represented in the Sanskrit Epic (JAOS XIII, 1887) 
by E. W. Hopkins is a masterly survey of the subject 
in all its aspects under the above two heads. It 
brings the Epic data (illustrated with frequent quotations) 
into relation with other lines of evidence derived from 
parallel branches of our literature as well as from 
Greek and Chinese accounts, thus raising the work, in 
the author’s words, to the level of “an enquiry into 
conditions of civilization in the Middle Ages of India 
from the point of view of the ruling power’ (Ibid, 
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p- 57). An Appendix deals with equal thoroughness 
with the status of women during the same period. The 
third work which should be mentioned in this connection 
is Die Sociale Gliederung im Nord-ostlichen Indien zu Buddhas 
Keit, 1897, by Richard Fick (English translation under 
the title The Social Organisation in North-East India in 
Buddha’s time by S. K. Maitra, 1920). It gives us on 
the basis of a critical study of the Jataka material a 
luminous review of the whole subject. This comprises 
a critical and thorough survey of the Jataka material 
relating to caste and its constituent classes, including 
within its scope the topics of the king’s duties and his 
administration as well as the fpurohita’s status and 
functions. Among recent works on social history the 
first place should be given to Vol. II, Part I (1941) of 
Dr. Kane’s History of Dharmasastra above mentioned, 
which gives us a complete critical survey. of the Smrit 
material on the subject. The work called Sidras in 
Ancient India (1958) by Dr. R. S. Sharma traces 
critically and exhaustively the whole history of the class 
from its rise in the early Vedic period through the 
successive changes in its status during the late Vedic, 
the pre-Maurya, the pre-Gupta and the Gupta periods. 
Among works dealing with special periods may be 
mentioned Das Weib in Alitindischen Epos, 1915, by J. J. 
Meyer (English translation in 1952) and Social Life in 
Ancient India—Studies in Vatsyayana’s Kamasitra (1929) by 
Haran Chandra Chakladar. 

In the branch of economic history India’s trade 
relations with the western World in the first two 
centuries of the Christian era have been discussed for 
the first time with scholarly thoroughness in the work 
The Commerce between Roman Empire and India (1933) by 
E.H. Warmington. It describes the whole history of 
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the rise, development and decline of this _ particular 
trade, including within its scope an account of the trade- 
routes, the objects of trade and so forth. Useful additions 
have been made to our knowledge of this subject in 
the recent work of Sir Mortimer Wheeler called Rome 
beyond the Imperial frontiers (1954). As the: discoverer of 
the first Roman trading station. on the soil of India, 
he has traced the essentially Augustan organization of 
this far-flung trade, while the discovery of the imported 
rouletted ware on this and other ancient sites in the 
Mysore tract and the Deccan plateau as: well as along 
the eastern coast has led him to emphasize the wide 
range of this traffic. The discoveries of costly Roman 
wares at Taxila and at Begram by contrast point, accord- 
ing to the same scholar, to the opportunist purchase or levy 
from passing caravans carrying luxury goods. Among 
more general works under this head may be mentioned 
The Agrarian System in Ancient India (1930) by the present 
writer, in which an attempt has been made to give a 
connected account of Northern Indian land-systems from 
the earliest times down to the period of the Muslim 
conquest, and to discuss in this connection the question 
of State ownership of the soil. Recently a_ regional 
study has been undertaken on comprehensive lines by 
Dr. Atindra Nath Bose in his two-volume work Social 
and rural economy of Northern India, c. 600 B.C.—200 A.D. 
(1942, 1945). The topics treated by him comprise 
agriculture, industry, ‘trade and commerce, banking and 
currency, the popular occupations and the status of 
labour. The Economic Life of Northern India in Gupta 
period, c. 300—500 A.D. (1957) which utilises untapped 
material (Sanskrit lexicons and astrological work, Chinese 
evidence and references in an edict of the Roman 
Emperor Justinian) and adds a valuable table of the 
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gold content of coins of the Gupta Emperors, may be 
regarded as a very useful supplement of the last-named 
work within more restricted limits. 

Before leaving the class of works on special aspects 
of our ancient civilisation reference may be made to 
the chapters on State administration (including in one 
instance law and legal institutions) as well as social 
and economic conditions figuring in the dynastic and 
regional histories of recent authors as well as in the 
co-operative histories of our times (work of classes 3 and 
6 in the classified list above mentioned). 

(5) General Histories of Civilisation. Nothing is more 
striking in the branch of Indian historical studies in 
recent times than the publication of a number of standard 
works by eminent Western scholars on the subject of 
our ancient civilisation. Some of these, aptly enough, 
have been published in the background of world-histories. 
I give below a representative and fairly complete list 
of such works.’ These are: firstly, The Antiquities of 
India (1913) by L.D. Barnett ; secondly, L’ Inde (1930): 
-by Rene Grousset (being the second volume of the 
author’s work on the Civilization of the East) ; thirdly, 
L’ Inde antique et la Civilisation indienne (1933) by P. 
Masson-Oursel, Helena de Willman Grobowska and 
Philippe Stern in the series called the Evolution of 
Humanity (translated into English under the title Ancient 
India and Indian Civilisation) ; fourthly, L’ Inde Classique 
by L. Renou, Jean Filliozat and others in three volumes. 
{1947, 1953 and 1956) ; fifthly, Za Civilisation de I’ Inde 
ancienne (1954) by Louis Renou ; sixthly and lastly, The 
Wonder that was India (1956) by A.L. Basham. . While 
it is not possible for. me for obvious reasons to sit in 
judgment upon the above works by authors whose very 
names are guarantees of their high scholarship, it may 
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be permissible to notice a few of their general characteris- 
tics. They give us an admirably comprehensive survey 
not only of the history (including in some cases _pre- 
history and proto-history) during the whole or greater 
part of the ancient period, but also authoritative accounts 
of the State administration, the social and economic 
conditions as well as the geography, ethnography, religion, 
philosophy, literature and art during those times. The 
topics are treated with commendable understanding and 
sympathy and in a number of instances with extraordinary 
insight into the distinctive features of our ancient civilisa- 
tion and characteristics of our ancient literature and art. 
An Indian parallel to the above series of works is The 
Cultural Heritage of India (first edition in three volumes, 
1937, second edition in four volumes—in course of 
publication from 1953 onwards—by the Ramkrishna Birth 
Centenary Committee and the Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture respectively). It consists of a collection 
of detached essays by a team of Indian scholars on a 
wide range of topics relating mostly to philosophy and 
religion, and secondarily to social and political institutions 
as well as literature and art. 

I may notice in this connection two recent works 
by Indian scholars which seek to interpret the whole 
history of our ancient civilization from a diametrically 
opposite standpoint. These are A History of Indian 
Civilisation (1956) by Dr. Radha Kamal Mookerjee and 
An Introduction to the study of Indian History (1956) by 
Professor D.D. Kosambi. In the first work the author 
attempts an integrated study of Indian historical and 
cultural movements and the process of social evolution 
through the centuries in the light of the metaphysical, 
the mystical and the aesthetic basis of our civilisation. 
The author of the second work, in deliberately applying 
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the Marxian philosophy of dialectical materialism to 
the study of Indian history, discovers its key in the 
development, in chronological sequence, of the means 
and relations of production. Acting on these principles 
he gives us a strikingly original picture of the successive 
transformation of the social structure from the pre-historic 
classless groupings to the Gupta and post-Gupta feudal 
society, and what is more, he interprets the movements 
in religion, literature and art in terms of productive 
relations. 

Apart from the general histories of our civilisation 
above mentioned I may refer here to a number of works 
mostly written by Indian authors on specific culture- 
periods. The more important works of this class are 
listed below. These are: firstly, The Vedas (1957) by 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja; secondly, India of the Vedic 
Kalpasitras (1959) by Dr. Ram Gopal; thirdly, Social 
and religious life in the Grhyasitras (1939) by Dr. V.M. 
Apte; fourthly, Pre-Buddhist India (1939) by Dr. Ratilal 
N. Metha; fifthly, Life in Ancient India as depicted in 
the Jaina Canons (1947) by Dr. Jagdish Chandra ; 
sixthly, India as known to Panini (1953) by Dr. V.S. 
Agrawala ; and seventhly, India in the time of Patanjali 
(1957) by Dr. B.N. Puri. It is not proposed in accordance 
with the principles laid down at the beginning of this 
address to deal with any individual work in the above 
list, but a few general observations may be made. The 
works, as a rule, give us a comprehensive survey of 
the topics falling within their range. These comprise, 
besides political history, geography, State administration, 
social life, economic conditions as well as literature and 
art. What is more, they rightly involve the application 
of the historical and comparative methods for the inter- 
pretation of the relevant data. 
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(6) Co-operative Histories. The last class of works 
falling within the scope of my address consists of histories 
of Ancient India planned on the comprehensive lines 
with which we have been familiarised by the Cambridge 
Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern History series. The list is 
as follows— 

(a) Ancient India edited by E. J. Rapson (1922). 
This is the first volume of the Cambridge History of India 
planned in six volumes. It covers the history of the 
period from the earliest times to the middle of. the first 
century A.D. 

(b) & (c) Age of the Nandas and Mauryas edited by 

K. A. N. Sastri (1952), and The Vakataka-Gupta Age 
edited by R. C. Majumder and A. S. Altekar. (1946). 
These works comprise Vols. IV and VI of a New 
History of the Indian people anes by the Bharatiya 
Ttihas Parishad. 
(d) The Mauryas and Satéoahenns edited by K. A. N. 
Sastri (1957). This is Vol. II of A Comprehensive History 
of India planned jointly by the Indian History Congress 
and the Bharatiya Itihas Parishad. . 

(e), (f), (g), (h), (i). The Vedic Age, The Age of 
Imperial Unity, The Classical Age, The age of Imperial 
Kanauj and the Struggle of Empire, edited by Dr. R. C. 
Majumder (1951—1957). These are Vols. I—V of The 
History and Culture of the Indian People amen by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 

Without going into the details of any of these 
works I may notice in accordance with my plan some of 
their general characteristics. They deal critically and 
exhaustively with the different aspects of the ancient 
history and culture of our land: they involve the 
discussion of numerous problems both old and new, in 
an objective spirit, and they are enriched with useful 
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bibliographies, maps, plans and charts, as well as 
genealogical and chronological tables of the ruling 
dynasties. 

Let me conclude this brief survey of the progress 
of Ancient Indian Historical studies in an optimistic 
note. The recent publications of works like Angavijja 
and the Subhasita-ratnakosa is a pointer to the fact that 
the days of great literary discoveries of souce-material 
for our ancient history and culture are not over. A 
more important volume of such material is expected 
from the archaeological explorations and excavations now 
being carried out in our country under the competent 
guidance of the Archaeological Department of the Union 
Government and its associates. The excavations of 
prehistoric sites, in particular, are expected to unlock 
the secret of the rise and fall of the Harappan civilisation 
and of its mysterious script. The same excavations are 
already yielding materials for bridging the gulf between 
the prehistoric Harappan and our oldest historical 
cultures. The simultaneous work on our ancient historical 
sites is helping to fill up the gaps in our knowledge 
of periods for which we had to depend so far almost 
wholly upon the literary material. Such are the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the rule of the 
Imperial Mauryas and those immediately before the rise 
of the Imperial Guptas. Great results are expected from 
the activities of the Italian Archaeological mission now 
at work on the ancient city-sites of Afghanisthan and Swat, 
a premonition of its success being the recent discovery 
of the bilingual inscription of Asoka near old Kandahar. 
Along with the above prospects for the accession of 
fresh source-material may be mentioned the big schemes 
which have been undertaken by international agencies 
in very recent times for the interpretation of our ancient 
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history and culture. A board of scholars from different 
European and American Universities has undertaken the 
project for an Economic and Social History of the Orient 
in thirty volumes, and has started as a_ preliminary 
measure a journal with the same title, of which two 
volumes have already appeared in print. The plan of 
the sponsors of the project is to cover the history of 
the wide area stretching from the Ancient Near East 
and North Africa to Indonesia and Japan during the 
entire period from prehistory to the nineteenth century. 
Another ambitious literary project in the shape of A 
History of the Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankind 
in six volumes is in course of completion under the 
guidance of an International Commission set up by 
Unesco for the purpose. It aims at tracing the history 
of all nations of the world with a recorded history to 
their credit from the earliest times down to the twentieth 
century. These schemes signify the merger of Indian 
historical studies in those of the rest of Asia and of 
the civilised world.* 


*From the Presidential address at the 23rd Session of the Ind. History 
Congress, held at Aligarh in Dec. 1960. 























INDIA AS SEEN BY POLISH TRAVELLERS 
UPTO THE 19TH CENTURY* 


By Pror. Euvcentusz SLuszkKIEwIcz 


WanperRInGs of Poles for various reasons—be it their 
knightly temperament, taste for voyages, seeking adven- 
tures, or longing for fame, desire of acquiring knowledge or 
of serving God as a missionary—were not rare in previous 
centuries as well. From the 12th century to the 17th, 
the golden age of pilgrimages to Palestine, and even to 
these days many Poles visited not only Palestine but also 
Egypt and Syria. There were others, especially from the 
16th century onwards, who went to India, China and 
Japan. 

The Jew from Poznan who had been in India for over 
a quarter of a century before Vasco da Gama’s expedition 
reached the country and who was ultimately baptized by 
the Portuguese as Gaspar da Gama (his previous name and 
family name are not known) was considered an excellent 
expert in Indian affairs as well as many other matters. 
Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur employed him as shahbandar, 
i.e. “‘harbour-master”, for negotiations with foreign mer- 
chants and sailors, as also for administering customs affairs 
(he was a gem merchant as well). He is said to have 


*Cf. my paper “Indic Studies in Poland”, Indo-Asian Culture, vol. VII, 
pp. 412-422. I shall try not to repeat details indicated there. I am 
deeply indebted to Prof. B. Olszewicz of Wroclaw for kindly 
allowing me to make use of his own transcript of Wiklin’ski’s account 
by lending it to me for some time, as well as for some information, 
esp. as regards Gaspar da India. . 
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informed Vasco da Gama of the products (and their prices) 
of certain kingdoms south of Calicut as also of those of 
Bengal and Ceylon. It is reported that he accompanied 
both P.A. Cabral’s expedition in 1500 and the second 
expedition of Vasco da Gama in 1502, and what is more, 
he assisted not only the first Portuguese viceroy F. de 
Almeida (1505-1509), but also A. de Albuquerque till 1510. 
After that we find no trace of him. In all probability he 
was already dead when he was about 55 years old. Letters 
of various travellers of the time show him to be one of the 
best informed voyagers, knowing, besides India, Ceylon, 
Sumatra and Java, Tartary up to the Great (i.e. Black) 
Sea and even the eastern coasts of Africa as well. It seems 
legitimate to surmise that Gaspar da Gama indirectly 
informed the geographers of the first half of the 16th 
century of the countries situated on the Indian Ocean. 
But no account written by him has come down to us and 
we cannot determine to what degree the geographers were 
indebted to him. 

From a Latin epitaph written by the poet Jan 
Kochanowski we know that a Polish dignitary and diplo- 
matist, Erazm Kretkowski (1508-1558), had seen the rapid 
Ganges and the Tagus, which entitles us to infer that he 
embarked at Lisbon for India. But there are no details 
about that travel. We know just as much about the 
voyages of a writer on politics of the second half of the 
same century. Pawel Palczewski (or Palczowski) who states 
in the preface to one of his works to have visited during 16 
years Spain, France, Holland, Italy, the East and West 
Indies, as well as parts of Negroland, Persia and Arabia ; it 
it much to be regretted that his ““Topography” of all these 
countries has been lost. 

The first extant authentic travel account comes from 
Krzysztof Pawlowski, perhaps a native of Pomerania. It 
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consists of a letter dated from Goa and written in 
November 1596. Having mentioned his arrival at Lisbon 
from Gdansk (Danzig) and referred to a previous letter 
from ‘‘Maszembig” (Mosambique), Pawlowski describes 
the troubles and dangers with which a sea voyage was 
beset in those days and gives a rather factual account of 
the country itself, its inhabitants, wealth and products. 
His style is not elaborate, sometimes even clumsy, yet his 
observations are interesting and instructive. 

As regards Goa’s climate, we learn that the winter 
months were June, July and March, whereas in October, 
November and January there was heat “like from a lime- 
kiln”, so that the inhabitants wore very light clothes or did 
not wear any at all (see below). As for animals, there 
were a great many elephants, tigers, lions, black bears, 
leopards, “very dire noxious dragons”: sometimes one 
came across a white hare, partridges, quails, but of other 
birds there was a great multitude, especially on the sea. 
Pawlowski wondered that the inhabitants, while abundant- 
ly possessed of bows and arquebuses, did not take an 
ardent interest in chase, although the wild beasts caused 
great havoc. On the other hand, elephants were used for 
working, such as carrying loads; they were fed with rice 
and leaves of various trees. When employed in war they 
crushed men. There were no apples, pears, peaches and 
walnuts ; but the inhabitants had “plums with four stones 
without kernel, like medlars’, i.e. myrobalans, further 
coconuts from palms resembling date-palms, moreover 
“figs”, i.e. bananas (cf. Portug. “figo da India” meaning 
“banana”’), and ‘‘cucumbers” as big as pumpkins; all 
Indian fruits were bigger than the Polish ones and 
excitant. .Women ate rice, fruit and milk, whereas men 
consumed plenty of meat and drank abundantly. But 
they did not kill hens, geese, rams, since killing living 
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beings was regarded as sin; their staple food was rice, 
turnips, milk and cheese. 

At noon there were few people in the streets, and those 
who were seen wore, besides the shirt to be put on when at 
home, a clothing of taffeta or thin linen made of grass or 
very light cloaks of camlet, without stockings. Women 
donned thin cloth as négligé, while the waist was girt with 
a piece of red cloth and the head covered with black cloth 
reaching down to earth. But many people went naked, 
with a loin-cloth only. There were young people who had 
themselves carried by four slaves on “beds” overspread 
with a mattress and covered with a carpet, a fifth slave 
holding a screen or sunshade before them and two boys 
following the “‘bed”’. 

There was great wealth : gold and silver, although not 
so good as ours; diamonds, rubies, girasoles, carbuncles, 
sapphires were very cheap and the same could be said of 
pepper, clove, ginger, nutmeg, cinnamon and other spices 
and perfumes, as well as of pearls, tiger and leopard skins. 
Abundant also were fine cloth, quilts, Persian carpets with 
floral patterns, and black cats, long-tailed monkeys, parrots 
of various sizes. Yet when European ships brought these 
from Portugal, Indians bought all these native articles, as 
also oranges and lemons, for vanity, paying exorbitant 
prices. Slave-trade also flourished, fathers overseas selling 
their sons and mothers their daughters; Malabar men 
brought them stark naked and put on the market, 16 
florins for a man, 7 florins for a woman ; little children for 
cheese, beads, rings, ear-rings or a knick-knack but also for 
a red cap ora bow. “There is no such merchant, however 
poor he may be, but has 10-16 bought slaves who carry 
him and work for him” ; they are fed with rice, but do not 
abstain from stealing, especially precious stones, which they 
hide in their mouths or privy parts in order to sell them. 
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At Goa Pawlowski met another Pole, of Warszawa 
to whom he had lent at Lisbon a rather considerable sum 
(400 Polish thalers). This shows that Pawlowski was not 
the only Pole in India at that time. 

It is to be regretted that not only Andrzej Rudomina 
and Mikolaj Smogulecki, whose sojourn in India was short, 
but even Mikolaj Kazimierski and Gabriel Letowski, who 
lived there from 1648 to 1661 and from 1617 to 1659 
respectively, have not left any account of the country and 
its inhabitants. Another Jesuit missionary, Wojciech 
Mecinski, is known to have written down remarks and 
observations during his activities in Goa, Malabar, Cochin 
and other localities in 1633-1635, but these letters of his 
have not been found. 

No account has been left either by the Carmelite 
Mikolaj Szostak, active as missionary in Malabar from 1736 
onwards and Bishop of Verapoli from 1748, or by the 
adventurer and globe-trotter Michal Dzierzanowski, who 
served as soldier in India, according to some under 
Dupleix (till 1754), according to others under Lally 
Tollendal from 1758 to 1760 ; Dzierzanowski is said to have 
fought against the English as colonel or to have been a 
pirate. Antoni Wodzicki, who served in the Dutch 
Company and died at Batavia (now Djakarta), is otherwise 
unknown. 

Accounts or memoirs have been left only by Maksy- 
milian Wiklinski and Teodor Anzelm Dzwonkowski. The 
former travelled from 1768 to 1781, and his account, 
‘written in French (ms. not yet edited), describes for the 
most part the countries visited by him, their political condi- 
tion, customs of the inhabitants, etc, whereas the latter 
mainly devotes his attention to the voyages themselves, viz. 
from Holland via Capetown to the East Indies. 

Impressed by the then famous memoirs of the French 
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adventurer and officer of the colonial army, de Bussy 
(Charles Joseph Patissier, Marquis de Bussy-Castelnau), 
Wiklinski travelled to India, where he served nearly ten 
years, after which he returned to France. During his 
second voyage to India he was detained by the English 
near the Cape of Good Hope, and, when he finally 
succeeded to reach Ceylon after various adventures, he 
was obliged by the English to leave, so that he went back 
to France once more, via Persia and Aleppo. 

Since so many earlier travellers have written nothing 
or next to nothing or their accounts have been lost, I shall 
give here a concise summary of Wiklinski’s account. The 
author devotes much space to politics and military actions, 
for which there is practically no room here ; as a rule I am 
omitting all those details. It should be noted that the 
account in question generally does not indicate the 
chronology of the author's travels. Nevertheless it is not 
only very rich in information (almost 100 typewritten 
pages ; the original ms. has been lost), but also seems on 
the whole to be quite authentic. 

Pondichery, where Wiklinski was appointed lieutenant 
and aid de camp to the Governor-General Law, was. 
administered from a splendid Government house with two 
rows of columns, situated in the part of the town facing the 
see and called “the white town”; there were over 200 
beautiful houses and over 600 less handsome but regularly 
built structures. The ‘“‘white town” was separated from 
the “black town” by a channel, lined on each side with 4 
rows of tress serving as promenade and _ continually 
maintaining agreeable coolness. All kinds of religion were 
represented: there were pagodas or Hindu (“pagan”) 
temples, mosques and Jesuit churches for converting 
Indians. The “black town” was very large, with fine 
straight streets ; the houses were simple but clean and well 
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built. The two towns were surrounded by a good rampart, 
furnished with 14 bastions and a moat full of water. The 
outskirts were lovely. In the village Ulgaret, one league 
(=lieue) distant, there were country-houses of the 
Governor and other inhabitants of the town ; the houses 
were surrounded by coconut trees (each tree yielding one 
pagoda a year, the income was a veritable fortune). The 
coconut tree discharges a liquid that is gathered in pots ; 
when taken on an empty stomach, it refreshes the blood, 
fattens and cures flatulence. It is with this liquid that 
arrack is produced. Vast rice fields submerged in water 
formed a gorgeous tapis de verdure. 

The kingdom of Tanjore abounded in rice ; it was the 
store-house of the whole Coromandel coast. The town was 
large, beautiful and very well fortified. The king could 
raise 40,000 cavalry men and as many foot soldiers ; his 
cavalry was the best in India. 

The territory of the Nawab of the Carnatic or Arcot, 
where Pondichery is situated, extended from the kingdom 
of Tanjore and that of Mysore up to the river Masulipatam 
(i.e. doubtless Kistna), which separated it from that of 
Golconda. This was a country abounding in rice and 
cotton and rich in manufactures. Many inhabitants adored 
Brahma and Vishnu ; they did not eat anything that lives, 
subsisting only on rice, milk and plants. Industry made 
them live a long and healthy life, but their physique being 
not quite fit for the fatigue of military life, they were for 
the most part merchants and money-changers, artisans and 
goldsmiths ; it was in making gold and silverware that 
they excelled and their patience was admirable. 

Situated on the territory of Arcot as well, 30 leagues 
from Pondichery, Madras was one of the finest settlements 
of the English, second only to Calcutta, and so well 
fortified (Fort St. George) as to be able to stand a long 
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siege laid by any European nation. The garrison always 
was very well manned, because of the vicinity of the 
Nawab who had a magnificent palace. There were over 
300,000 inhabitants, Indians, English, Persians and 
Armenians. The environs were decked with beautiful 
country-houses and their orchards were full of coconuts 
and all kinds of fruit of Hindustan. Reservoirs dug by the 
inhabitants for receiving rain-water gave rice-fields such 
fertility that one could get even 40 measures of rice for one 
rupee. The Nawab having transmitted all his authority 
to the municipal Council, who endeavoured to benumb 
him by all kinds of pleasures and amusements, one cannot 
imagine what fortunes were being made at Madras, by 
civil as well as by military men. 

Bengal was the most important and richest part of 
Hindustan, the Ganges producing inconceivable fertility. 
Nature gave fruits and trees unknown to all the other parts 
of India ; European vegetables and every kind of flower 
grew abundantly. People were light-yellow, nay, whitish, 
with regular features, beautiful eyes, black and very long 
hair, fine and very white teeth. Their character was much 
milder than that of the other Indians. The manufactures 
of Bengal were the richest of the world: fine, smooth 
muslin, embroidered with designs of golden and silver 
flowers, as well as silk material, also embroidered, serving 
to reveal the greatness and magnificence of the Nawabs 
and the Great Mogul, whose title was now nothing more 
than a mere name, since the English had subjugated all 
his states. 

Calcutta, the main settlement of the English in India, 
was, in Wiklinski’s opinion, richer, greater and lovelier than 
Paris or London. The “white town”, facing the Ganges, 
whose water entered its fortifications, was the strongest 
fortress in the whole of India ; the English had neglected 
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nothing in order to make it impregnable. The joint 
circumference of the “white” town and the “black” one, 
which was separated from the former by a splendid 
channel bordered on each side by 4 rows of trees, was 
8 leagues. All streets were straight and had a double row 
of trees, trimmed with pruning-shears, which produced an 
extremely agreeable perspective. The squares were 
adorned with trees as well, and the centre was laid with 
grass-plots studded with various flowers ; round about there 
were stately palaces where rich furniture pointed to the 
great wealth of the inmates, whose voluptuous life 
resembled rather that of the Nawabs—they drank out of 
golden cups the best wines of the world. Calcutta was the 
residence of veritable lords. Over 2,000 carriages perpe- 
tually rolled in that modern Babylon, the governors of 
which could be compared, as regards pomp, power and 
magnificence, to real kings. There was a theatre (opera 
and. comedy) ; concerts were given every day. The most 
beautiful girls of England and of all the parts of India 
continually arrived there in order to tempt fortune. 

But in this lovely country there were plenty of tigers so 
huge and monstrous that it surpassed human imagination. 
As soon as the wild beast saw a man it rushed on him like 
a thunderclap, dragged him away through bramble and 
thorns, threw him down where it liked and after looking at 
the sky triumphantly for a moment it drank the man’s 
blood to get intoxicated. Navigation on the Ganges was 
dangerous in itself, many vessels being lost every year ; 
but it became still more so on account of tigers attacking 
bargues and even ships ; they jumped into the water avidly 
and courageously, and if a ship sank, those who escaped 
from the wreck could not help taking refuge in the woods 
along the Ganges, where tigers were numerous. The English 
went hunting them year in and year out, yet on those 
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occasions more men perished than in a war with a hostile 
nation. 

In Calcutta there were more than 600,000 inhabitants, 
black and white. In that town and in various other places 
no less than 10,000 European soldiers were lodged , the 
number of sepoys formed into regiments in Bengal was 
60,000. The climate of the country infected foreigners 
with fever and caused the death of one-third of them. 

The town of Chandernagore, belonging to the French, 
was small but very beautiful. Streets and houses were 
like those of Calcutta; there was also the “black” town, 
separated from the “white” one by a channel, the whole 
being surrounded by a simple moat in order to make the 
water flow away. The English had never permitted 
fortification of the place. The garrison numbered less than 
200 men. 

Hoogly, belonging to the Dutch, resembled Chander- 
nagore in beauty, but was much richer, although the last 
war had damaged it much (it had been set upon a ransom 
of 40,000 pagodas). 

The town of Bendel {Bandel), abandoned by the 
Portuguese because of frequent wrecks and losses, existed 
as a self-governing republic, trading with its neighbours. 
The inhabitants would have been delighted if a European 
nation had seized the town, but the jealousy of the English 
did not permit it. 

Having left Pondichery in 1771, Wiklinski crossed the 
Carnatic, where he found plenty of very beautiful and well 
populated villages, and went to Atur, where Hyder Ali 
Khan’s brother-in-law, 22 years old, received him kindly 
and hospitably. After a conversation about Pondichéry 
and Europe, Mirzeb promised him protection and really 
gave him a letter to the Governor of “Great Ceylon” as 
well as 4 soldiers to escort him. Wiklinski found the 
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kingdom of Mysore, part of which he traversed, well popu- 
lated and well cultivated. There were magnificent rivers. 
The inhabitants were affable and ready to help foreigners 
since they were accustomed to seeing Europeans going to 
serve their sovereign. Wiklinski arrived, via a fort in the 
Ghats, after much trouble at Cheringapatnam (Seringa- 
patam), where he was received by the Nawab, on whose 
request he went to Tranquebar, in order to hire soldiers. 
Cheringapatnam, the capital of Mysore, situated on 
the island of Cherinagam, bathed by the magnificent river 
Colram (Colerun) was enclosed by two walls of circum- 
vallation, secured with large towers; it was well built, 
guarded on one side by a moat and on the other by the 
river, where there was a bridge of boats, protected by a 
horn-work. The streets were large, broad and straight, 
especially that for elephants (it was there that the prince's 
40 elephants were kept). On a large place there was the 
Nawab’s palace, a vast building which had nothing remark- 
able, but behind it there was a superb pavilion, in the 
middle of a splendid garden made after the European 
manner, and a basin with a balustrade of white marble ; 
it was in this delightful residence fashioned by people sent 
from the French court, that the prince amused himself with 
his wives. He always had 60,000 men at his disposal, 
apart from 40,000 men of various garrisons ; his army was 
encamped on a beautiful plain beyond the river, the camp 
being divided into quarters, a separate one for each nation 
(the Nawab’s pavilion was in the centre, in the quarter of 
the Moguls). The beauty of the pavilions of different 
commanders, the diversity of the dresses of all these people, 
their different physiognomies, all this bespoke the glory 
and greatness of the monarch. There was certainly no 
crown that maintained troops so magnificently, but it must 
be remembered that Nature gave two crops a year and 
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made the kings and nawabs richer than the kings in 
Europe, also that government there was despotic and the 
lives and properties of the subjects absolutely depended on 
the sovereign. All those kingdoms were rich in rice and 
cotton and had splendid manufactures ; besides, there were 
gold and silver, even diamond mines. Sandalwood grew 
in the whole of Hindustan and was sold by the English at 
Bombay on a large scale. It was astonishing to Wiklinski 
that our continent regarded all these nations of Asia as 
simple and uneducated races : they were more favoured by 
Providence than we, their sky was charming, the trees 
always were green and when it rained during three months 
pools intelligently dug in order to receive water were filled 
with it and channels spread fertility. 

Hyder Ali Khan had 4 chief ministers : of war, of 
finance, of marine and of foreign affairs. His guards were 
composed of twelve hundred mounted Moguls, dressed in 
blue lined with red ; their commandant wore a turban 
with an aigrette of diamonds and followed immediately 
after the minister of war and generalissimo on ceremonial 
days. The courtyards of the palace as well as arsenals and 
magazines were watched over by 800 men, a kind of 
grenadiers, whereas the sovereign’s apartments and his very 
person were guarded by chamberlains i.e. generally young 
men of 20 to 26 years, armed with a silver staff and clad in 
muslin of Bengal streaked with gold and silver, girt with 
magnificent waistbands, their heads adorned with gemmed 
turbans. The royal throne was surrounded by 12 pages, 
14-16 years old, clothed in Persian cloth. Several drago- 
mans instructed in various European languages and 
coming from different parts of India, completed his court, 
a refuge of Indian and Persian lords and of many 
Europeans. 

Tranquebar, situated on the Tanjore coast, belonged 
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to the Danish Company. Its territory did not exceed 1 
league in length and 1 league in breadth, but the soil was 
extremely fertile. The garrison, of no more than 300 men, 
enjoyed the protection of the king of Tanjore, to whom the 
Company sent every year, as a kind of tribute, presents in 
order to make him renew the treaty. The soldiers and 
officers, almost all of them mariners, married to Indian 
women and those descending from the Portuguese, were 
paid at the same rate as in Europe, but could live as well 
as men did in other settlements, because the Company 
provided its subjects with wine, cloth and other European 
products at the same prices as in Europe. The Company 
sent only 2-3 ships a year, but this was sufficient to enrich 
its shareholders. 

Near Tranquebar, a league distant, was situated 
Karikal, belonging also to the French. It was beautiful 
and pleasant, since there were plenty of trees and many 
very beautiful gardens. The commerce which was carried 
on there mainly consisted in selling ticking (“toile de coton 
a quatre fils’, i.e. “cotton cloth with four (warp-) threads” 
on a large scale. 

Negapatan, belonging to the Dutch and situated on 
the same line as Karikal, was a very handsome town. Its 
governor and his council were subordinate to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, but pearl fishery, carried on between 
Cape Comorin and that island, made the town rich and 
flourishing. The Council of Ceylon appointed every year 
a councillor who managed the pearl fishery. The divers 
went to Jafanapatan, at the point of the island, where a 
camp was arranged on the shore of a channel ; the divers, 
who knew where the precious oysters were to be found, 
detached them with admirable skill while taking turns ; 
when the oysters, put on hot sand and subjected to the 
reverberation of solar rays, opened, the pearls were 
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gathered and the councillor took care of them as well as of 
the shell out of which wonderful articles were made in 
Europe. 

While describing Ile de France (i.e. Mauritius) and Ile 
de Bourbon (i.e. Bourbon), Wiklinski mentions 3 kinds of 
slaves, viz. coming from Bengal, from Mosambique and 
from Madagascar. He notes that the most intelligent were 
those from Bengal and that for this reason it was they who 
were employed as servants and artisans, whereas the others 
were engaged to cultivate the land. 

Much space is devoted to Ceylon. We learn that the 
island was ruled by the king of Candy, but the whole of 
the coast, according to an arrangemeut made by the king’s 
ancestors with the Dutch, was subject to the latter, who 
also had the exclusive right of buying cinnamon bark and 
elephants. Every year the Councillor-General of Colombo, 
assisted by 2 agents and a retinue of 50 men, renewed the 
agreement while bringing rich presents from the Company, 
and after a 6 weeks’ sojourn at Candy he left with a 
caravan carrying cinnamon bark, which was shipped 
abroad at Colombo, the surplus being burnt before the 
Governor and the Council. Every year elephants were 
captured and sold to kings and nawabs of Hindustan, who 
used them in war and for pomp—a well-tamed elephant 
costing 4,000 rupees. There were also many precious 
stones and the interior part of the island was said to 
contain gold. The country was very agreeable, and when 
visiting the interior one could come across animals and 
birds unknown to Europe, such as very small parrots and 
cockatoos. 

The town of Candy resembled a large village, dis- 
ordered and not fortified ; two forts were situated on the 
hills and it was there that the king’s treasures were kept. 
He was the richest monarch in the Orient, since the soil 
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was as abundant in rice and coconuts as in Tanjore, the 
cinnamon and elephants brought him considerable sums 
and precious stones too fell to his share, while he had so to 
speak practically no expenditure. There was not a single 
monarch who would have a richer and a more magnificent 
crown. His crown was encircled with rose-diamonds, 
uncommonly large and capitally cut, enriched further with 
encrusted precious stones and adorned with gold sheets ; the 
crown itself rested on a kind of cap made of gold cloth and 
was furnished with a diamond in the form of a crescent,‘ 
which spread a wonderful glitter. This stately crown 
adorned the forehead of the rich but powerless monarch. 

Colombo was the seat of the Dutch government, second 
only to that of Batavia. Van de Grave, brother of him 
who controlled the Cape, governed all the settlements of 
the Malabar coast, of Coromandel and of Bengal. There 
was no port, but the town was large and beautiful. All the 
streets were straight and were planted with trees like 
avenues. The Government House, facing the sea, was 
furnished with a garden, where there was a collection of 
the rarest birds of the island. The houses were very well 
built and level with the ground, as was usual in the Orient. 
The town was secured by a rampart and a moat full of 
water. 

The only port of the island was Trinquemale 
(Trincomalee). It was there that all the ships that 
: operated near the Coromandel coast and near Bengal 
usually came to winter. There were still on the coast some 
small factories, such as Galle, a very pretty small town, 
and Jafnapatam, all of them governed by officials of the 
Company. 

At the entrance to the Malabar coast was Cochin, 
belonging to the Dutch and well fortified. There mainly 
pepper was dealt in. Yonder, beyond a river, another 
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town was situated, inhabited by 6,000 Jews, whose 
ancestors, descendants of part of Manasse’s tribe, had 
arrived there during the great persecution in Persia. 

The greatest power in the whole Hindustan were the 
Mahrattas. There, from the Malabar coast through the 
Ghats almost up to Bengal, every man was a soldier from 
his earliest age. The women cultivated the soil. 100,000 
horsemen and 40,000 footmen could easily be raised, apart 
from 12,000—13,000 marines, which infested the Malabar 
‘coast causing much trouble to trade. They were governed 
after the manner of a republic and chose their chiefs. All 
the kings and nawabs of Hindustan were subjected to pay 
tribute. They were the supreme judges and sovereign 
disposers. There were an infinite number of forts hiding 
considerable treasures. The Mahrattas were devoid of 
politeness towards foreigners. 

On the Malabar coast there were two forts; Mahe, 
belonging to the French, and Tallicheri, 1 full league distant, 
belonging to the English. The former was very good and 
provided with a cistern and casemates ; there was also a 
town, rather inconsiderable, where pepper, cardamon, 
betel, coffee were traded in. Tallicheri, more considerable, 
had a larger and much finer town, with the same products. 

Goa was an island, whose cricumference amounted to 
about 4-5 leagues. There was a superb port, which had 
room for 200 ships of various sizes. Belonging to the — 
Portuguese, it was controlled by a viceroy. There was 
nothing finer than that town. The viceroy’s palace, that 
of the archbishop and the churches were magnificent in the 
highest degree. But the Inquistion was dreadful. The town 
was protected by the king of Mysore and paid him a kind 
of tribute in the form of considerable presents every year. 

From Bombay, the English Governor-General con- 
trolled Surat, Basra and all the consuls who were in Persia. 
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There was a superb port ; the town was very large and well 
built, with a double enclosure wall. There were two forts 
at the two extremities of the island, each a quarter of a 
league distant ; they were mined, so that if the enemy took 
possession of them, they could be blown up. The town, 
situated on an island like Goa, could be seized only from 
the sea, the forts securing it from the land. In the town 
there was a very beautiful street, inhabited only by 
Persians, who had brought their arts and talents ; so very 
fine work was produced there, such as carpets with designs 
so fine and colours so vivid that one would like to swear 
that one saw Nature in all her lustre, and wonderful cloths. 
The staple product of the Malabar coast was pepper which 
brought in considerable income. 

The most beautiful town of India was Surat. It was 
large and well built, surrounded by a wall and a moat. It 
had a commercial port. Considerable traffic in corn was 
carried on there, that part of Hindustan being the only one 
that produced it. Surat was governed by a nawab, who 
being harassed by the Mahrattas had taken refuge with the 
English. They had built a splendid fort that kept the town 
in perpetual fear. 400-500 Europeans and twice as many 
sepoys were continually stationed there. All European 
nations possessing settlements in India had at Surat 
extermely fine lodges (“‘loges”) resembling very much those 
of Canton in China : in spacious enclosures, encircled with 
walls but not fortified. There were magazines and superb 
houses for officials and commandants ; each lodge had a 
flag of its own and 30 soldiers (only the English, being in 
some measure masters of the country, had more). Besides. 
the lodges, each nation had a garden, beyond the town, 
and fine houses. The soil was better than in any other 
part of India ; nowhere else fields were so well cultivated 
as in the environs of Surat. 
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The town was very rich. Many Armenians and 
Persians carried on extensive trade with that kingdom, not 
only in corn, but also e.g. in printed calico, fine kerchiets 
and shawls of admirable beauty (Indian ladies covered 
their heads with them out of modesty when going out) ; 
the turbans and girdles of nawabs and persons of rank 
were produced at Surat. In its port there always were 
over 200 merchantmen and barques from all parts of Asia ; 
a road led from Surat to Agra and farther on to Delhi, 
about 140 leagues away. 

Wiklinski concludes his substantial account with rather 
copious remarks on Indian coins. He informs that the 
value of the pagoda fluctuates, and that there were, there- 
fore, plenty of money-changers, since this commerce could 
yield thirty per cent a year without risk. Each nawab had 
pagodas and rupees coined ; the rupees of Pondichery were 
regarded as the best, because they were made of Spanish 
silver, whereas in all the other coins there was much alloy. 
Finally, Wiklinski gives information on the rate of 
exchange in 1779 in London (but in terms of French 
currency), as also on small change in India. ; 

Dzwonkowski’s account is no longer extant; it was 
destroyed during the last war, and since there is no 
transcript of it, but only a short article giving its contents, 
I must limit myself to mentioning a few items. 

In Ceylon (called a granary by the Dutch) 
Dzwonkowski observed the flora and fauna, products and 
commerce, curious customs etc. There were many Polish 
Jews who had become rich merchants, and near Candy he 
found the son of a Pole and his Ceylonese wife, who had a 
plantation. He came across two other Poles in the Eastern 
Archipelago: one named Ostrowski, a native of the 
palatinate of Poznan; who had been appointed comman- 
dant of the fortress in the island of Amboine, and there was 
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a colonel in Java. In this respect Dzwonkowski had more 
chances than Wiklinski who came across only one Pole 
during his long travels in India, viz. one named 
Courvanosky (i.e. probably Kurdwanowski), a captain 
serving under the Danes at Tranquebar, married to a rich 
Armenian wife. Dzwonkowski visited all the colonies in 
the Eastern Archipelago up to Celebes and on his way back 
stayed for sometime in Java, the best of the Dutch posses- 
sions in the Archipelago from the point of view of coloni- 
zation. Incidentally, he observed that the system applied 
by the Dutch generally tended to extract the most lucrative 
benefit at the lowest cost—it was just the same e.g. with 
Capetown, where he stayed for several weeks and noticed 
that the Dutch, to whom it then belonged, did not allow 
practising any handicraft in order to compel the inhab- 
itants to buy all articles imported from Holland, and that 
at exorbitant prices. The very few quotations contained 
in the above-mentioned article make one infinitely regret 
the loss of the account itself. 

More accounts have been left by Polish travellers of 
the last century. But these would require separate 


treatment. 








ASPECTS OF LIFE IN A LADAKH MONASTERY 


By Getsut Loszanc JIvAKA 


Introductory Note. The author spent three months as 
a “getsul” i.e. a novice-emonk in Rizong monastery in 
Ladakh, and Ladakhi monasteries are identical in every 
respect with those of Tibet, except in size. He received 
the Tibetan Lower Ordination from a Tibetan Lama, 
Lochas Rimpoche, in Sarnath, just one year after having 
been made a sramanera or novice-monk of the Hinayana 
School, also at Sarnath. Due to his having moved in 
thought from the philosophy and discipline of the 
Hinayana to the Mahayana, he felt it necessary to take 
this step to facilitate entry into a Mahayana monastery 
for training. Language was a handicap. With only some 
slight knowledge of Tibetan and none of its oral Ladakhi 
form, he was unable to discuss doctrinal or philosophical 
points with his Lama or satisfy his curiosity with regard to 
much in the pujas and customs. Nevertheless, the follow- 
ing article is based on his observations and experience. As 
a getsul he worked in the kitchen with the other getsuls, 
and served in the temple, waiting on the monks, and he 
was subject to the discipline of the monastery in the same 
way as any Other getsul. 

The Tibetan Hierarchy. The Tibetan word for sangha 
or the brotherhood of Buddhist monks is “gendun,” and in 
the gendun there are four ranks: Tulkus, gelongs, getsuls 
and genyens. The Tulkus are the Incarnate Lamas, so called 
by writers. They are considered to be the reincarnations 
of highly respected Lamas and Heads of monasteries of the 
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past and they are, of course, Bodhisattvas, although all 
Bodhisattvas are not Incarnate Lames. In some cases their 
genealogy is traced back many centuries to the great Gurus 
of ancient India who brought Buddhism to Tibet or 
established and reformed it when it’ had been accepted 
there. Others are thought to go even further back to 
disciples of the Buddha’s own lifetime. One of these is 
His Holiness Kushok Bakula, Head Lama of Ladakh and 
Minister of State of Kashmir and Ladakh, and a man of 
high spiritual development. The first Bakula is said to 
have been a disciple of the Buddha 2,500 years ago. 
Tulkus are addressed as ‘“Rimpoche’—the Ladakhi 
equivalent of which is “Kushok”—and it means ‘Precious 
Jewel”. The Dalai Lama is never referred to by his people 
by this foreign title but always as Gyal-wa Rimpoche or 
Gon-Sa Rimpoche, Victorious One or Divine One. Tulkus 
never use the word ‘Rimpoche’ themselves, for it is a title, 
but they sign their name with “‘Tulku” after it. Yet, if 
questioned, they will often deny that they are Tulkus 
really, although having the designation, for, they will 
explain, a true Tulku must be able to help the whole world 
and not just a few people in it, and this can only be done 
through the power of the mind in meditation and they 
imply that they, themselves, have not reached that height 
of spiritual development by which they can do this, but 
that a few, the Dalai Lama, the Panchen Lama, their 
respective Gurus and some others, are true Tulkus in 
this sense. . 

The idea of the Tulku is bound up with that of the 
Bodhisattva Ideal, which is one of the main differences in 
the philosophical development of the Mahayana and 
Hinayana Sects. The Bodhisattva foregoes the chance he 
has obtained through thousands of lives of self-conquest 
and therefore of spiritual evolution, of leaving the cycle of . 
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rebirths and this world of suffering, and he continues to be 
reborn as a man to help and teach mankind and lead men 
everywhere on towards the same Goal, Enlightenment. In 
the Hinayana conception, on the other hand, the Arahant 
is the equivalent, but he does not forego his chance, for, 
if he gains Enlightenment, he frees himself from the wheel 
of rebirths and enters into another plane of existence 
altogether,—sometimes thought of as a state of bliss. 

In actual fact the Tulkus, identified in childhood 
through stringent tests, due to their having babbled in their 
early years of memories of their previous life, are subjected 
to a severe and intensive training on the one hand while, 
on the other, they have respect and privileges unknown to 
- the ordinary childmonk. They do little else but learn 
the Dharma by heart, so that their knowledge of it is wide 
and profound, and as they grow to manhood they are 
given special teaching of an esoteric type and of yogic 
discipline, so that they can be truly regarded as the 
repositories of that esoteric teaching that tradition 
maintains has been handed down by oral transmission 
since the Buddha’s own day and has emanated from Him. 
It is this tradition of oral transmission that makes the 
Guru-disciple relationship to be so strictly maintained in 
Mahayana Buddhism and the Lama so deeply respected. 

Sometimes a Tulku gives up his robes and returns to 
layman life. Such are regarded as failures by the gendun 
but they may still be revered as Lamas or Gurus and be 
able to perform certain functions, such as the giving of 
Wungs or Initiations, beyond the scope of the ordinary 
monk. Sometimes the parents refuse to part with a 'child 
but give him a normal education and put him in a job or 
profession. When this happens the life of the Tulku, it is. 
said, may end abruptly by some inexplicable accident, as if 
some outside Force had decided that he was wasting his 
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time and had better start again with more suitable parents. 
It is, however, interesting to learn that the identification 
tests are not regarded as infallible, and it is admitted that 
mistakes can be made, for sometimes a supposed Tulku 
fails to live up to the high standards expected of one of an 
advanced spiritual development. 

The gelong is the bhikshu. Although the bhikshu of 
the South does not recognise his Northern brother as such, 
in fact the Higher Ordination is identical and just as valid. 
Gelongs can be subdivided into Geshes and non-Geshes. | 
The Geshe is roughly equivalent to the Master of Arts of 
the older English Universities. The examination he has to 
pass is an oral one lasting one week and it may be taken at 
any age, even as young as sixteen is not unknown and 
before the candidate has become a gelong which he cannot 
do until he is twenty. The Geshe is held in respect next to 
the Tulku and above gelongs who are not geshes, although 
they may be senior to him. 

The Tulku and the Geshe are the only two classes of 
Tibetan monks who may properly be called ‘Lamas’, which 
is the Tibetan word for Guru and means ‘the superior one’. 
The word ‘Lama’ is a much abused one, however, outside 
Tibet and Ladakh, for to the foreigner, and this includes 
the Indian, everyone in red robes is to be addressed or 
referred to as ‘Lama. The Tibetans disapprove strongly 
of this—it is as if every little school-teacher was styled 
“Professor’, so that the value of the Professorial Chair and 
the achievement of Professorship lose all meaning. The 
ordinary monk should be addressed as ‘Gelong’, the term 
by which they call each other when they do not use the 


name. 

The novice is the getsul, corresponding to the srama- 
nera of the Southern School. He has had the Lower 
Ordination and renounced the things of the world to seek 
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Enlightenment, “gone forth from home to homelessness” 
as the saying goes. Below him is the genyen who has 
a special little ordination of his own and, if an adult, 
is the counterpart of the Hinayana upasaka. Some- 
times genyens may live in the monastery as servants with 
their wives and children, for they are not monks or vowed 
to celibacy, and this, together with the use of the word 
‘Lama’ has given rise to the extraordinary fallacy that 
Tibetan monks are allowed to marry, which idea shocks the 
Tibetans whenever they learn of it. But most often the 
genyens are children of seven years and up who are given 
to the monastery to serve their apprenticeship, as it were. 
They are the servants of all and while working they are 
also taught the Dharma, but of general education they 
have none. There is no counterpart to the child-genyen in 
the Hinayana School where the children receive the Lower 
Ordination immediately on entering the monastery, 
whether they understand that they are technically renoun- 
cing the world or not. 

Manners and Customs. In the Tibetan sangha or gendun 
the emphasis is on good manners to everybody. The 
excessive pride and dignity of the Hinayana bhikshu who 
will return no salutation, rise for no one but senior 
bhikshus and never express thanks for anything, is absent. 

The Head Lama of a monastery is accorded the triple 
obeisance on first being met with each day, provided the 
terrain is suitable for it, that is, if he is within the pre- 
cincts. If outside, a sweeping bow is made with the robe 
doffed from the left shoulder. If a ‘lama’ cap is being 
worn, this must also be removed. The nuns, who wear 
exactly the same dress as the monks, also are required to 
behave in exactly the same way, so that one may see the 
sight, strange to Western eyes, of a woman taking off her 
hat to a man! This bow is also made by junior to senior 
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gelongs, seniority being counted by the number of years 
from ordination and not by age. But even this may be 
waived in the case of a particularly learned younger gelong 
who will be treated respectfully for his reputation for 
‘knowledge, by those senior to and less learned than him. 
The bow is always returned, even to a getsul, but without 
the robe being doffed. Getsuls and genyens while at work 
do not stop to make obeisances but when at leisure they 
follow the usual procedure. 

Any monk returning to the monastery after a day or 
more’s absence, pays his respects to the Head Lama first, 
with the triple obeisance made at some distance and then 
ending with a final bow close to his feet. And if the 
gendun is gathered together for a meal or at puja, anyone 
who comes in when the rest are seated, walks up after the 
triple obeisance, between the rows and then bows down to. 
the two senior gelongs seated opposite each other, and after 
retreating backwards to the end of the row, repeats the 
obeisance. It matters not that some of those seated will be 
junior to him; he is honouring the gendun as a whole. 
And the gelongs incline forwards in a return bow, however 
junior he may be. There may perhaps be slight variations. 
in forms or numbers of bows in different monasteries, for I 
can only speak for Rizong. 

The triple obeisance consists of raising the hands, 
palms together, first to the crown of the head, signifying a 
desire that all beings may be raised to Buddhahood, then 
to the level of the eyes, the mouth and the heart respec- 
tively. This is symbolical of a determination not to see, 
speak or think evil of anyone. Sometimes only three 
movements are made, the upper one being omitted but this 
is usually due to ignorance. 

The gelongs, in a disciplined monastery are always 
seated according to seniority, the senior gelong being on 
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the right of the Head Lama. In Rizong Gompa (monas- 
tery) the Head Lama, Rizong Shas or Kushok Shas, was 
preceded by an ex-Guru of his, Kanzyur Rimpoche, who 
had one time been one of the two concurrent Head Lamas 
of Drespung Monastery in Tibet when Kushok Shas had’ 
been studying there, as he did for fifteen years. Kanzyur 
Rimpoche, who, however, is not a Tulku—the title of 
- Rimpoche can also be used for all highly respected Lamas— 
escaped in the party of Lochas Rimpoche while Kushok 
Shas fled with another small group at the same time. At 
this time, two days after the Dalai Lama’s escape, many 
small parties set out and several monks lost their lives 
from Chinese rifle fire. When Kushok Shas was reinstalled 
in his own monastery he took in his ex-Guru, now a 
refugee, and because of the Guru-disciple relationship, 
Kanzyur Rimpoche took precedence over the Head Lama 
in everything not connected with the management of the 
monastery and was accorded every deference. Because of 
the need of distinguishing the two in reference, the Ladakhi 
word Kushok was used for Rizong Shas and the Tibetan 
word Rimpoche for Kanzyur, although in speaking the 
Head Lama might be addressed by either. 

Robes. The three saffron coloured robes prescribed by 
the Buddha for his monks’ usage were obviously totally 
unsuited to the icy climate of Tibet or even of Ladakh in 
winter time. The Mahayana School has always been 
ready to regard the Code of Discipline as adaptable to 
changed conditions and it prefers to follow the spirit of the 
law rather than the letter when the letter cannot be kept. 
This is why the Hinayanist, who adheres so strictly to the 
letter of the law, regards the Mahayanists with contempt as 
not keeping the Vinaya rules. It is noteworthy also—in 
view of the often repeated statement of Hinayanists who 
have never read the Tibetan version of the Pratimoksa, 
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that the Mahayana one is different from the Hinayana—to 
discover that there are only two places where it differs, 
viz. (i) in the section of the correct manner of wearing the 
robes, which naturally needed to be adapted for a different 
type of dress, and (i) regarding some slight differences in 
manners connected with social life, begging and eating. 
The rest is identical, and so, on both counts the Hinayana 
prejudice is utterly unfounded. 

The Tibetan robes, so Professor Guenther told me, 
were finally designed by the great Indian scholar and Guru 
Atiga who came from Vikramasila to Tibet in the twelfth 
century and incorporated some of the Indian fashions of his 
day. The toga (in Tibetan stod-ga) apparently derives 
from this. 

The gelong’s skirt should be eight yards long and is 
sewn together. Over one part it is divided into ten 
sections by the process of stitching over it strips of material 
to form rectangles in semblance of the rag robes originally 
worn by many monks. In the ten sections so formed, and 
in this only, is there any resemblance to the Hinayana, 
the skirt of which also has ten sections to it. But the 
Hinayana skirt is merely a strip of cloth not more than 
two yards long and folded with a box pleat down the front. 

The skirt has to be worn in a special way. Four 
pleats are made over the left hip, facing forwards and two 
over the right hip facing backwards. The direction of the 
pleats specifies whether the wearer is a follower of the 
Dalai Lama or of the Panchen Lama, for the latter’s adher- 
ents have the pleats facing in the reverse directions. The 
number of pleats on either side may vary according to the 
tradition of the monastery. For Drespung it is as outlined 
above, for Rizong we wore four pleats on each side. 

The upper garment is the toga, which is a sleaveless 
waistcoat of dark red, to match the skirt, and with a bright 
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red lining over the roll collar and cross over front, which 
must be folded so as to show it. The shoulders pieces 
stand out and are piped with light blue cording. Some- 
times the toga may have back and front panels of Chinese 
brocade patterned on gold or red. This originated from 
the mother of the twelfth Dalai Lama, who, in her love 
for her son, bought with all she had a fine piece of brocade 
and stitched him a toga. Then it became the dress for all 
gelongs who could acquire a piece, and now anyone 
fortunate to have brocade given him, make it up and wear 
it even if he is a but a getsul. 

The outer robe varies in length and width according 
to the means of the purchaser. It is also cut into sections 
but these also vary with the width of the material, for it is 
cut and joined, width to width and not used as it stands 
in the strip. It is worn over the left shoulder and under 
the right arm. These comprise the three garments proper 
and the shade of colour depends on the local dye available. 
In Tibet this is a terracotta red, whereas in Ladakh it is 
more magenta. 

As an extra a shirt may be worn, the generally 
accepted pattern being with roll collar and cross over front 
to match the toga, and must, of course, be sleeveless. This 
can be either yellow or red, yellow seems to be preferred 
in the plains of India while bright red cotton cloth is used 
mostly in the North. 

On account of the cold climate there are two further 
additions permissible, boots and cap. The boots are cloth 
and come up to the knee being tied around with garter- 
bands. They may have rope or leather soles. and those of 
the big Lamas will be the felt Tibetan embroidered boots, 
often done in gold thread. The standard ‘lama’ cap, so- 
called, is of yellow felt, coming to a point at the crown and 
with the side pieces turned up in pairs over the ears to 
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show the red lining. This and the boots may also be worn 
by genyens who otherwise have a dark-red dressing-gown 
type of robe with square neck going up across the chest. 

The only difference in female and male dress is that 
the genyen-ma or girl genyen has a pair of white cotton 
trousers under her dressing-gown, such as lay women wear 
in Ladakh. 

There are special robes to be put on above these for 
certain pujas and ceremonies. The commonest is_ the 
yellow outer robe, as nearly like the Hinayana as to make 
them difficult for the unpractised eye to distinguish. They 
are of the same cotton rectangular cloth, with broad 
border, yellow in colour and stitched in sections, but these 
number twentyone and not fifteen as does the Hinayana. 
For Tulkus these robes are in yellow silk and covered in 
small rectangular patches, 108 in all, instead of the larger 
divisions. 7 

The yellow helmets, often seen in pictures, with fringed 
back, are said to have been derived originally from the 
soldiery of Alexander the Great. They were taken over 
by the Bon priesthood (of the former religion of Tibet) and 
then came into use by the Buddhist monks. A further 
modification of the ‘lama’ cap described above is a similar 
affair with long side pieces which may only be worn very 
rarely and by a great Lama when preaching—on one 
occasion only, Kanzyur Rimpoche put one of these on 
during a puja but no one else had one. The fourth type 
of headgear is the ‘geshe’ hat, corresponding to the hoods 
of University degrees. It is no more than a long brim 
pointing forward, in yellow with red lining and it is tied on 
with red ribbons. 

The getsul’s robes are identical with those of the 
gelong except that his skirt is plain and has not the patches 
stitched on. He, and even genyens, may wear the yellow 
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helmets if serving in certain capacities at pujas, and, if he 
has passed his geshe examination he may wear the 
geshe hat. 

Discipline and Education. Monasteries vary in both the 
Northern and Southern Schools in regard to their strictness, 
depending on the views and energies of the Head Lama or 
Abbot. Rizong Gompa is renowned throughout Ladakh 
and Northern India for its discipline, since it keeps the 
Vinaya rules in toto, in as far as that it possible. Its Head 
Lama has a reputation for being a disciplinarian and he 
has been known to beat the gelongs for infringement of 
rules. He was absent in Tibet for fifteen years and when 
there is no Head to govern, a monastery is apt to lapse into 
slackness, but whatever drastic measures may have been 
required on his return, it is certain that our Head Lama is 
loved and respected by his monks who do not resent just 
punishment. 

Moreover to the Tibetan, fortunately free from 
Freudian theorisings, beating is regarded as a necessary 
part of education and there is no idea of disgrace attached 
to it. Within the gendun any gelong may beat any other 
monk three years or more his junior, if he thinks it 
necessary, and age is no bar. If the favourite modern 
theme of corporal punishment being damaging to the Ego 
were put to any Lama, he would certainly reply that in 
that case the more the Ego was damaged the better, since 
it is the “I” that stands in the way of obtaining Enlighten- 
ment, for this necessitates the abolition of the concept of 
the self altogether. Certainly modern psychological views 
would be quite incomprehensible to him. 

In Tibetan Temples the Pratimoksa is recited twice 
monthly. This is the Code of Rules for monks, traditionally 
laid down by the Buddha Himself, with the injunction that 
it is to be so recited by all bhikshus in any locality. The 
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Pratimoksa, (Tibetan : so-sor-thar-pi-to) was drawn from 
Vinaya (Tibetan: dul-wa) which is a large and compre- 
hensive work full of injunctions to the sangha. In the 
Hinayana School 227 rules have been drawn therefrom and 
in the Mahayana 253. As previously mentioned they are 
almost identical. 3 

One of these rules to which the Hinayanist is most 
attached, at any rate outwardly, is that no food shall be 
taken after midday,—an early modification of the rule that 
said monks should eat only one meal a day, but this proved 
too difficult to keep apparently. Many Mahayanists do 
eat at night openly. Their colder climate necessitates the 
intake of more food than in the tropics, and for this they 
are condemned heartily by the Southern School who prides 
itself on keeping up the semblance of this rule. Be that as 
it may, at Rizong no food was taken after midday, only the 
buttered tea which is an integral part of Tibetan life. Nor 
was meat allowed and the Head Lama himself was a rigid 
vegetarian. 

No monks may own money, except four rupees for any 
necessities such as razor blades or writing materials. The 
business of the Gompa is carried on by one gelong who is its 
manager and he, alone, handles money, but on behalf of all 
‘and not for himself, buying necessities like oil for lamps, 
tea and such things, and selling the products of the acres 
owned by the monastery, with its fruit trees and small dairy 
and goat herd. But Rizong lost all its regular income 
when the Chinese drove off its large flocks and herds 
from the Tibetan side of the border, from which the sale of | 
wool and milk brought in sufficient funds to run the 
monastery. Since then it has been dependent on private 
assistance mainly. 

A gelong owns his robes, puja books, a couple of low 
bench tables to keep them on, writing materials for copying 
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books on Dharma and several thick wool or sheepskin rugs, 
necessary against the arctic winter. These latter comprise 
his bed which is laid on a small area of the floor which is 
planked over and ceilinged, the rest is stone-flagged and 
open to the elements, pleasant in summer but where the 
snow drives in during the winter months. 

The getsuls and gelongs have a schoolmaster, Gelong 
Samten, although there are no fixed hours for schooling. 
Each boy is given a passage of Dharma or puja to learn by 
heart daily and this he has to fit into his working hours, 
learning while fetching wood or water or when work is 
slack, which is not often. He can be seen with a huge 
copper or brass pot in a basket on his back or a load of 
wood across his shoulders, climbing the steep mountain 
path to the Gompa, book in hands, muttering to himself. 
If he does not know the passage he will be_ beaten, 
probably on the finger tips which is excessively painful ; so 
he learns quickly. 

The Tibetan mode of recitation is an exceedingly rapid 
monotone, beyond the ability of the Westerner, brought 
up to recite with clear enunciation and expression, to 
attain. It is far more rapid than ordinary speech and quite 
inaudible to the untrained ear. By this method huge 
quantities of Dharma and puja are acquired in the twelve 
years before one becomes a gelong. They also learn to 
write both the religious script and the running hand, but 
beyond this they are taught nothing and any simple addi- 
tion or subtraction is done laboriously on the fingers, even 
' by the most learned Lamas. 

Tibetan scientific ideas, emanating from the sacred 
books of the Tangyur (Tah-gyur) and therefore held to be 
infallible, are still in the pre-Copernician stage. The earth, 
it is believed, remains still while the sun moves round it. 
The sun and the moon are numbered among the planets 
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while Earth is not regarded as one; Neptune, Uranus 
aud Pluto are unknown, but the other planets are named, 
and included among them are the sun and moon—these 
seven are also the names of the days of the week. The 
Tibetan planetary system is as follows: Nyi-ma (Sun), 
Da-wa (Moon), Mig-mar (Mars), Lhug-pa (Mercury), 
Ph’ur-bu (Jupiter), Pa-Sang (Venus), Spen-pa (Saturn) 
and these are also Sunday to Saturday respectively. I 
was interested to find that the ‘Evening star’ Venus, was. 
not acknowledged to be Pa-sang, but I could not discover 
where their Venus was in the heavens. Now that the 
Tibetans have been driven out of their isolation, they will 
have to face the same crisis the Roman Catholic Church 
faced at the time of the Renaissance. 

Puja and Ceremonies. The schoolmaster, Gelong Samten, 
told me there were as many kinds of pujas as there were 
beads on a rosary, viz. 108. Of these the commonest is the 
“Tama Chod Pa” or In Praise of the Guru, for to the 
Tibetan Buddhist the Guru is all-important. In this puja 
occur the Sanskrit words: Namo Gurave! Namo 
Buddhaya! Namo Dhammaya! Namo Sanghaya! Thus 
the Guru takes a place with the Triple Gem. 

Pujas may be divided on a musical classification. 
There are those with no musical accompaniment and in 
which there is merely a rapid monotonous recital ; those 
with bells and rattles which are on two notes, the final 
syllable of each line dropping a tone ; and lastly those with 
full musical accompaniment’ of trumpets, horns, conch 
shells, drums and rattles together with the individual bells. 
And here the chanting is on four notes, while certain 
verses have definite tunes which may cover the whole 
octave and which are sung with great enthusiasm, the effect 
being stimulating and inspiring. 

Characteristic of pujas are the food offerings, the 
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“torma” or thin cone-like images and the “tsogs” which 
are more massive dough buns with course brown sugar in 
them. In Tibet both of these would be made with butter, 
but in the hot Indian climate butter being an expen- 
sive item, they are made from “tsampa” flour, i.e. the 
barley flour of Tibet and Ladakh, mixed with water and a 
little oil or milk. These “‘tsogs” were not a feature of the 
pujas at Rizong but were in frequent use at Sarnath for 
pujas held at the ancient Stupa. Then as many as a 
thousand little oil lamps would flicker in the evening breeze 
and several hundred “torma” would line the bench that 
runs round the stupa and a huge dish of “‘tsogs” together 
with offerings of biscuits, sweets and fruit would be placed 
in front of the presiding Lama for distribution to the 
monks attending, the remains being given to the beggars, 
who would be crowding anxiously along the path on the 
other side of the hedge. 

Buttered tea is an integral part of nearly all pujas and 
it is the duty of two genyens or getsuls to attend with large 
kettles on urns of hot ashes and to serve the tea into the 
little wooden bowls or ‘“korray” during the proper 
intervals. Except at these times the tea may not be drunk 
and no gelong should lift his cup before the presiding 
Rimpoche. For offending against this rule Rizong Shas 
has been known to beat one of the gelongs during a 
puja. 

Ordinations are, as said before, the same in practice 
as those of the Hinayana School. To the Higher Ordina- 
tion only gelongs are admitted and to the Lower, as 
many people as the temple will hold. On these occasions 
and at special big pujas, villagers will come and bring 
offerings of tsampa flour, curds, cream cheese and fruit and 
a little money perhaps, and they will join the gelongs at 
lunch in the temple served at an interval during the puja. 
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But the Hinayana bhikshu will not eat with a layman who 
has to wait until the monk has finished. 

An interesting event took place while I was at Rizong. 
A dozen gelongs and three of the kitchen staff, including 
myself, walked over a mountain to the village of Yung 
Tan, four miles away and there spent six days on a Rain- 
Making Ceremony. Huge books of Dharma went with us 
and the gelongs sat in the temple all day reading from 
these. Several sheets would be given to each and he 
would immediately start to gabble away aloud, no two of 
them reading the same thing or at the same speed. Nor 
did the subject matter have anything to do with the 


‘weather. One volume, the Boom-pa Ng-ba (or The Elixir 


of Life, Vol. V) contained five hundred sheets on the 
Doctrine of the Void, one of the most profound parts of 
Buddhist philosophy and the most misunderstood by 
foreign scholars. The schoolmaster, Gelong Samten told 
me that there was one set of books for making rain and 
another for stopping floods, neither being concerned with 
the weather. At all events, after five weeks of sunshine 
while I had been in Ladakh, and after the day had 
dawned with-its usual cloudless sky, within two hours of 
the gelongs beginning to read, the sky had become over- 
cast. During the afternoon a wind sprang up and heavy 
clouds massed on the periphery and by dusk it was blowing 
gale force and rain was falling as if we were on the out- 
skirts of a great storm. We heard later that there had 
been a deluge at the village of Saspola six miles away. 
During the next six days there were two more heavy 
thunderstorms over Yung Tan, each day starting fair and 
by lunch time the sky being grey with clouds and it was 
obviously raining hard over the mountain range which 
separates Ladakh from India. On our return to Rizong 
it rained for twenty-four hours and then there was no more 
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rain for the rest of my stay. Gelong Norphel, one of the 
party, told me that some twenty years ago a British 
Commission had sat to examine the claims of the ‘Rain- 
Making Lamas’ and had found them valid but inexplicable. 

Later I learned that it had been the custom in Tibet 
for the Government to maintain and house single Lamas 
on mountain tops to divert the hailstorms which do so 
much damage to crops in that country. They direct them 
on their finger tips to some uncultivated area where they 
can do no harm. (The process is described in Evans- 
Wentz's well-known Life of Milarepa). 

Amongst their other ceremonies is that of the Wung, 
known only to Tibetan Buddhism and sometimes erroneous- 
ly mistranslated as ‘Initiation. This is essentially the 
transference of power (the word Wung means ‘power ) from 
the Guru to his disciple. Many non-Tibetans, among them 
some Westerners, have been given Wungs and there is 
much misconception about them. 

There are four kinds of Wung, for the development of 
the three ‘bodies’ of the Buddha, (the Nirmana-kaya, 
Sambhoga-kaya and Dharma-kaya) and the fourth, the Tsig 
Wung, is for the group as a whole, and this is: the only one 
commonly received for the raising of the general level of 
man. The other three are for highly developed persons 
only and stringent rules are applied before they are given 
and each part must be thoroughly practised before the next 
is given. 

The giving of a Wung does not necessarily imply the 
receiving of it, for tha; depends on the ability of the 
candidate. Ata critical moment during the ceremony the 
disciple must keep his mind free of all thoughts and concen- 
trate wholly on his Lama who will be, at that moment, to 
him as the Buddha himself. A Truth may then pass. from 
the Lama's mind to that of his pupil, and lack of a common 
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language is no barrier to this. If this is received a physical 
reaction occurs at the moment, usually connected with 
altered body heat, pulse rate, repiration or the like. 

The Wung, if received, should be used, but the pre- 
valent custom is to collect Wungs and allow them to lie 
fallow—if, indeed, they are actually received—hoping to 
use them someday. They should be practised during 
meditation and the rules for the three higher Wungs should 
be applied also to the commoner form so that a second one 
should not be sought until the first has been thoroughly 
practised. . 

Nor does the receiving of Wung empower that person 
to give it to another. Such empowerment can only be 
granted by the Lama of the pupil and then when he 
considers that a certain stage of development has been 
reached. Nor does it imply that the candidate has become 
a member of the gendun, or a monk or ‘lama’ in any way ; 
his status remains unchanged and only ordination can make 
one a member of the Order of monks. Finally there is a 
fallacy that once a Wung has been received from a member 
of one sect, the Red Hat Sect or the Yellow Hat Sect, 
another Wung should never be taken from anyone belong- 
ing to the other Sect. It is quite immaterial from what 
sect it comes ; it is the Lama who is all important and not 
his Sect. 

The Temples. There are four temples in Rizong 
Gompa, which seem to be for the parts of the Triple Gem 
respectively. In the Middle Temple the predominating 
figure is a twice-lifesize statue of the Buddha on which 
the sculptor has caught well the expression of Compassion 
for which He was so noted. In this temple Ordinations 
were held and the Pratimoksa recited. Here also was the 
image of the Yi-Dam or tutelary Deity, a bull’s head on 
human body, with four arms and bedecked with skulls and 
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severed heads to show the stages of self-conquest. It is 
usually curtained, but was revealed during an eight day 
puja in its honour. On either side of the Buddha-image 
are two of His disciples whose names signify Compassion 
and Kindness and further to the right again is Chen-re-zig,. 
better known as Avalokitesvara, with the thousand hands 
stretched out to help the suffering world. To the left is 
a small group of Tsong-kha-pa and his two disciples, 
Ges-thub-ja and Gyal-tsub-je, but the second temple is 
dedicated to them. 

This is larger than the first in that partitions can be 
taken down and the room enlarged to hold visitors on 
special occasions, and it contains life size images of 
Tsong-kha-pa and his two disciples. Tsong-kha-pa is to 
the Gelupa or Yellow Hat sect as Padma-sambhava is 
to the Nying-ma-pa or Red Hat Sect, their Founder and 
Teacher. He came to Tibet from India in the fourteenth 
century and found the Buddhist religion decadent and 
corrupt and reformed it putting an end to many abuses. 
which had crept into the gendun. He also was a prolific 
writer and the aforementioned Bum-pa Ng-be was one of 
his works. He is therefore, the Guru to all Gelupa monks. 

The images of him and his disciples are always similar, 


‘showing him either in the prime of life or as an old man, 


fatter and wrinkled, and are obviously taken originally 
from copies of him made in his lifetime. The whole 
‘*‘Lama Chod-pa’’ puja is directed to him. 

The third temple might be called the Dharma 
Temple, for the central statue there is of a “chorten”, or 
stupa towering up to the ceiling and with gold, silver and 
jewels on it. Here the Head Lama’s Guru would lecture 
to the monks of an afternoon and Rizong Shas would sit 
on the floor amongst his gelongs raised above them only 
by the thickness of a mat. 
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The fourth temple was small and dark and seemed 
to be used only by individual gelongs for private puja, 
especially in the evening, and so one may conclude that 
it was dedicated to the Sangha. 

Temples are also libraries. At Rizong there must be 
some five hundred books, possibly more, all prints from 
wood carvings. Seeing that so much labour goes into the 
making of the blocks, it is strange to find in them so 
much repetition, until one remembers that it is so also 
in the Sanskrit and the Pali canon because adopted 
from oral tradition. Many of these were written by 
Tsong-kha-pa, their contents deriving from the Buddha 
himself. Some of these contain the advanced metaphysics 
which does not appear in the Pali canon, while all 
the basic features of Buddhism common to both Schools 
are there, the Four Aryan Truths, the Eightfold Path, 
The Wheel of Inter-dependent Causation, the dhatus, 
the skandhas and so forth. 

Some of the books now in the Ladakhi and Indian 
monasteries were brought from Tibet at the time of the 
crisis, for His Holiness the Dalai Lama secretly ordered as 
many copies as possible to be made of the books and these 
were carried out on the backs of fleeing monks, carefully 
wrapped in rich cloth and between painted wooden boards 
for protection. Weight did not matter; it was the 
Dharma they were carrying. 

A day in the monastery. The kitchen staff—genyens, 
getsuls and cook-gelong—are up at four in the morning 
and the breakfast is prepared before the dawn breaks. 
This consists of “tupa” or a kind of soup with radishes for 
the only vegetable, eaten root and leaf, and with small 
lumps of dough. This dough or ‘‘pak” we would begin 
to roll back and forth in a long trough for an hour or 
more until it was. in tiny lumps with all big masses broken 
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up. The radishes,—the crop lasted all the time I was at 
Rizong and there seemed to be no other vegetables grown 
in any quantity,—would have been sliced up and their 
leaves torn into pieces the night before, and the ‘“‘pak” 


would be emptied into the stew. When ready, a dash of 


hot butter and herbs would be sprinkled over the top. 
This was distributed to the gelongs in their cells in 
earthern pots with wooden ladles. They would be at 
their private pujas or mediation. Normally they wake 
of themselves but on special puja days a reveille of 
trumpets may sound as early as three o'clock. 

Gelongs who have special duties go about them after 
breakfast. They may be sewing men, carpenters, painters, 
the Rimpoches’ attendants or Temple warden or Gompa 
manager ; each has his own niche and the schoolmaster 
will be in his cell to hear the boys’ lessons whenever they 
have a free moment from their manifold duties in the 
kitchen. 

Now the tea has to be made which will continue 
thereafter for the rest of the day. The kitchen staff break-. 
fast off what the gelongs may have left, collect and wash up 
the pots and then bring out the ‘“‘dong-mo”s or long 
wooden tea cylinders in which the butter is churned up and 
down with the tea to mix it thoroughly. The dong-mo is. 
held by a boy while the cook-gelong vigorously pushes the 
piston rod up and down regardless of the protests of his. 
assistant as boiling tea splashes over his hands and bare 
feet! When it is well mixed it is poured back into the 
cauldron and salt is added. 

Each gelong has an urn of hot ashes and a “‘sol-tip” or 
tea-kettle of his own, which has to be kept filled all day. 
Without this tea drinking habit the work of thc kitchen 
would be halved, for fetching water, fuel and replenishing 
kettles is the major part of the day’s tasks. 
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Kitchen discipline is quite apart from that of the rest 
of the Gompa and under the sole control of the cook-gelong. 
Inefficiency, clumsiness, breakages and laziness are reward- 
ed on the spot either by several blows from his fist on 
shoulders and head or if occasion demands, by a full scale 
beating with the nearest piece of firewood handy. But our 
cook-gelong is neither harsh nor a bully, though a natural 
disciplinarian and he is more likely to deliver a single 
smack in the heat of the moment than trouble himself to do 
more except in extreme cases. 

During the morning, water has to be fetched and when 
there is fruit from the apricot trees for which Rizong is 
famous, this has to be distributed to the gelongs in their 
cells. Then it is nearly time for lunch. 

This consists of ‘‘shor-lo’ and “par-pa’ followed by 
more boiled radishes as the main meal each day. Shor-lo 
is intensely sour curdled milk with herbs and radish leaves 
chopped up in it. The par-pa is large balls of roasted 
tsamp flour. The making of these last proves to be a daily 
ordial by fire. The flour is roasted with some water, 
stirred until it is dry and then the huge copper basin is 
whisked off the stove and we plunge our hands in to tear 
off lumps of fiery dough and roll them into big balls. 
Even a smear of butter if any is left in the empty caddy, 
does not provide adequate protection to the palms. 

When all is ready a bell rings—a pebble struck on a 
large wedge-shaped stone balanced athwart a wooden 
block, and this makes a tinkling sound—and the gelongs 
troop into the dining room, making obeisance before they 
seat themselves cross-legged on the matting that runs round 
the walls. “Grace” is then chanted, which varies according 
to the different food, there being one for tea, another for 
tupa, and others for different items in the diet. These are 
mostly short but there are also long ones for special occasions. 
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Served by the getsuls and genyens, they recite another 
grace at the end of the meal and then go about their 
business. If villagers happen to have brought up any 
dainties, these are distributed equally, and may be curds, 
cream cheese, fruits, nuts or the like. On special puja days 
lunch is of rice and vegetables, the eternal radishes, rice 
being regarded as a treat, for it will not grow in dry 
- Ladakh and is expensive. As with breakfast, the kitchen 
staff have what is left. Most sought after are the leavings of 
Kushok Shas and his Guru, Kanzyur Rimpoche, for they 
have their food separately cooked by their own cook- 
attendants and it is done in milk and butter. But the 
attendants are entitled to this as perquisites although they 
may share it with whom they like. No sugar is used in 
cooking, and only a trifle given out at certain pujas, so 
little as to be negligible, nor is milk ever drunk fresh but 
it is made sour as soon as it comes up from the herd, and 
therefore, of course, Indian tea with milk and sugar is 
unobtainable. 

Lunch is the last meal of the day but tea goes on till 
nightfall. During the afternoon the gelongs resume their 
personal business or go out to the orchard to pick fruit, cut 
branches for firewood which is constantly needed, or go 
to the river to wash their clothes. This is the time when 
bathing can be done if so desired, but soap is not provided 
even for the kitchen staff for it cost one rupee for a cake of 
Sunlight and a slightly caustic detergent is used on the 
hands before touching dough. 

In the whole of Ladakh there is no plumbing system 
and so no tap which will bring water flowing at a turn. 
The heavy load of water carried up the steep mountain 
side on somebody’s back in a huge brass urn in a basket, 
has to be used thriftily. Except for those about to mix 
dough or slice vegetables, there is no compulsion on anyone 
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to wash. In the summer the mountain stream may be 
inviting and sometimes the entire Gompa would go down 
for a picnic and spend the day out there bathing and 
laundering, and sometimes Kushok would go alone. But 
as autumn draws on, the water, cold at any time, becomes 
icy and one’s legs ache as one stands in it. Its hardness 
prevents the soap from lathering and one’s heels begin to 
crack and become painful and hands and arms chap, and 
the enthusiasm for washing slowly dies. With winter it is 
finally gone ! ; 

It is for this reason that washing is not a habit culti- 
vated by the Ladakhi, as it is in the hot plains of India. 
And before anyone criticises he should try the conditions 
for himself. Ten thousand feet up in the mountains, a 
piercing wind, snow for three months on the ground,—and 
the price of soap when you are a penniless monk! The 
habit cannot be formed. Fuel too, is scarce in Ladakh for 
trees are only seen in the few valleys in which villages are 
situated and most of the terrain consists of brown barren 
mountains and desert plateaus. Wood may be used for 
cooking only, not to heat water for washing. 

Of bathrooms, therefore, there are none. Conve- 
niences are, however, many. They are small rooms, the 
floor covered with powdered flint, ankle deep and having 
a slit in the middle. The individual may make his own 
private arrangements for cleansing ; he may take a little 
water for this if he wishes, or use paper if he has any, it is 
nobody else’s concern. 

Darkness falls and a few oil inna are lit, but oil is 
expensive and not many gelongs have more than one of 
the tiny altar lamps in their cells, too dim to read by. So 
they gather in the courtyards to talk, or pay a visit to 
Kushok Shas who is accessible to his gelongs at any time, 
and then early to bed in the dark and cold, perhaps to go 
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over some puja learned during the day, or to sleep at once 
for the weary kitchen staff whose day will begin again 
before the moon has crossed the sky. Peace reigns over 
all! 








GENERAL ASSEMBLY SESSION 
OF THE 
INDIAN COUNCIL FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS 


FEB. 23, 1961 


In his inaugural address the President welcomed the new 
members of the General Assembly and expressed the hope 
that they would take active interest in promoting the 
objectives and programme of the Council. He said he 
would also like to take this opportunity to place on record 
his appreciation of the services of former members who 
were not represented on the new General Assembly. 

Referring to the Constitution of the Council, the 
President remarked that although the revised constitution 
was the product of a good deal of thought and deliberation 
and was on the whole a satisfactory document, it must, like 
all Constitutions, remain under constant scrutiny and if 
necessary amended to meet the demands of new and 
unforeseen situations. He could already think of three 
such amendments, viz.— 

(i) The representation of educational, scientific and 
cultural organizations had been limited to 20 with the 
result that some of the organisations which were doing 
good work and should be associated with the Council's 
programme could not be represented on the General 
Assembly. It would be desirable, therefore, to have 
another category of membership viz. Associate Members 
who would be selected by the Governing Body of the 
Council from amongst those educational, scientific and 
cultural organisations who wish to become members of the 
Council. The associate members would have all the rights 
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of a full member, except the right to vote at business 
meetings. They would participate in all activities of the 
Council and their representatives, whenever they attend 
the business meetings of the Council, might be reimbursed 
with 14 first class train fare for two journeys. 

(ii) It might be a good thing if more than nine 
members of the General Assembly got the opportunity to 
serve on the Governing Body of the Council. This would 
be possible if the term of membership of the Governing 
Body—cxcept in the case of ex-officio members—was made 
two years instead of four as at present provided in the 
Constitution. Members would of course be eligible for 
re-election. 

(tz) The Constitution did not specify the rights or 
privileges of the Fellows of the Council. It would be 
desirable to give them the rights of full members of the 
Council, excluding the right to vote at business meetings. 

The President said he was not proposing to introduce 
these amendments immediately but the General Assembly 
might consider them for adoption at a later meeting. 

Commenting on the Secretary’s report,* the President 
said that an all-round expansion in the activities of the 
Council was noticeable ; not only that, there had been 
improvement in the quality as well as in the quantity of 
the work. Giving a brief survey of the Council's activities 
the President said that in addition to what was contained 
in the Secretary's report, he would like to mention some 
interesting developments: First, our Professors had so far 
been sent out primarily to teach languages, but now an 
effort was being made to change and broaden the concept 
of the courses in order to shift the emphasis to a study of 
Indian History, Indian Thought and selected readings in 


*See below on pp. 432—440. 
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Indian literature. The syllabus of Indian Studies prepared 
for the guidance of our Professors and Lecturers stationed 
abroad took into account the desire of the people of 
other countries to learn about Indian life and culture 
of the past as well as of the present. Secondly, 
a special effort was being made to encourage exchange 
of students between India and other countries. In the 
recent years a number of students delegations were 
received and sent out. During the course of this year we 
expect to receive students’ parties from Ceylon, U.A.R., 
and U.K. and we hope to send out Indian students to these 
and other countries. Thirdly, it had been decided that the 
Council would collaborate with the University of London 
in setting up a Tagore Centenary Lecture in London. 
The proposed lecture would be subsidised by the Council 
to the extent of £250 per year for a period of five years in 
the first instance. 

II. The General Assembly unanimously elected 
Dr. C. D. Deshmukh and Sardar K. M. Panikkar as Vice- 
Presidents of the Council. 

III. The following members were elected to consti- 
tute the Governing Body, viz. Smt. Rukmini Devi 
Arundale, Prof. B. K. Barua, Dr. Tara Chand, Dr. Govind 
Das, Shri Balwantrai Mehta, Prof. M. Mujeeb, Dr. Gopala 
Reddy, Prof. N. K. Sidhanta and Smt. Sophia Wadia. 

IV. Dr. Gopala Reddy and Dr. N. K. Sidhanta 
were elected to constitute the Finance Committeee. 

VI. The following eminent persons were added to 
the list of Fellows of the Council, viz. Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami 
Mudaliar, Dr. Zakir Hussain, Acharya Kakasaheb 
Kalelkar, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and The Rt. Hon. 


Earl C. R. Attlee. 














SECRETARY’S REPORT 


THE year under review has been an eventful period and 
will be regarded as a prominent landmark in the life of the 
Council. Among the notable developments only two need 
be mentioned here, namely, completion of the first phase 
of Azad Bhavan—the headquarters building of the Council 
—and revision of the Council's Constitution. 

Azad Bhavan was formally inaugurated on November 
11, 1960 by the President of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
who had exactly two years ago laid its foundation stone. 
The actual work of construction took only about a year. 
Immediately following the inauguration on November 11, 
1960, the Prime Minister unveiled a portrait of Maulana 
Azad. We are very happy to be in this building not only 
because it provides most of the amenities which were 
previously lacking but are so much needed in the perform- 
ance of our work but also because it fulfils in a large 
measure the aesthetic and functional requirements of a 
good building. Its design and facilities have received 
appreciation from diverse quarters including the large 
number of distinguished visitors from abroad who have had 
occasion to see it. We are also happy that a further grant 
from the Government of India will enable us to complete, 
during the course of this calendar year, the second phase 
of our building programme which comprises an Auditorium 
with a seating capacity of about 500 persons, staff quarters 
and garages. 

A revised Constitution was adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Council at an extraordinary meeting held 
on November 11, 1960. The new Rules and Regulations 
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have made it possible for the Council to have a more 
compact and at the same time a more representative 
General Assembly. Even more important is the fact that 
the autonomous character of the Council has not only been 
retained but considerably enhanced by the introduction 
of the elective principle for membership of the Governing 
Body and for appointment of certain office-bearers. 

Students’ Service Unit: As in the past years, this year 
also two Summer Camps for overseas and Indian students 
were organized by the Council in May-June 1960, one in 
Kashmir and the other at Darjeeling. 125 students from 
over 35 different countries participated in these Camps. 
The campers at Darjeeling also visited Sikkim where they 
spent three very enjoyable days as guests of the Sikkim 
Government. 

Introduction Courses for the newly arrived overseas 
students were arranged as usual at four centres and were 
attended by over 100 students. These courses attempt to 
equip new-comers with some background knowledge of 
Indian geography, life and culture as well as useful hints 
for living in different regions of the country. They have 
become quite popular and their usefulness is acknowledged 
not only by the participants but also by the Universities 
and other educational institutions who come into touch with 
overseas students. : 

In Bombay the Council took over one of the University 
Hostels near the Marine Lines Station and has converted 
it into a Hostel and Club for overseas students. The 
Regional Office of the Council has also shifted to this 
building. The Hostel provides residential accommodation 
for over 30 students but the club facilities will be made 
available to a much larger number of Indian and overseas 
students alike. The International Houses at Delhi and 
Calcutta and the International Centre at Madras have 
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continued to provide residential accommodation and club 
facilities to a large number of overseas and Indian students. 
Further progress was made in introducing overseas students 
to Indian families and in arranging paying guest accommo- 
dation for them. 
Financial assistance by way of scholarships, travel 
grants and loans was given to 50 overseas students. 
Arrangements for receiving overseas students on their 
first arrival in India were further strengthened, so that 
during this period nearly every student was met by the 
Council’s representatives and rendered necessary assistance. 
In all, such assistance was given in the case of 300 students. 
A delegation of 7 Indian students was sent by the 
Council to Australia on the invitation of the National 
Union of Australian University Students. This was in the 
: nature of a return visit as the Council had last year invited 
| a similar delegation from Australia. In addition to subsi- 
| dising the cost of international travel, the Council took full 
responsibility for organising an introduction course for the 
members of the delegation before their departure for 
Australia. The delegation spent about 6 weeks in Australia 
i and from all reports received, it is evident that their visit 
t proved instrumental in creating better understanding ot 
t Indian life and point of view amongst the Australian youth. 
| The Council took initiative in arranging a meeting 
| of overseas Students Advisors of Indian Universities and 
| representatives of the Government of India in the 
: | Ministries of Education, External Affairs, Finance, Health, 
| Food and Agriculture, and Scientific Research and Cultural 
| Affairs to discuss informally the ways and means of 
| improving and co-ordinating the work for the welfare of 
| overseas students in India. The meeting was held in 
| December 1960. Its déliberations resulted in a clear assess- 
| ment of the present situation and in some interesting and 
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useful suggestions for improvement which are under consi- 
deration. 
Publications: The following books were published by 
the Council during the year under review :— 
1. ‘One World and India’ by Arnold Toynbee. 
2. “India Today and Tomorrow” by Jawaharlal 
Nehru (3rd impression). 

3. “Britain and India” by Humayun Kabir—being 
the Marret Memorial Lecture delivered at Oxford 
in June 1960. 

4. A translation in Persian of Vikrama-Urvasi. 

5. A translation in Arabic of Shakuntala made by 
Wadi Albusthani, a well-known Arab poet. 

6. A translation in Arabic of “Indian Heritage” by 
Humayun Kabir. 

Three brochures, viz. on Indian Sculpture by Shri 
C. Sivaramamurti, Folk Songs of India by Hem Barua and 
Indian Handicrafts by Smt. Kamala Devi Chattopadhyay, 
and three monographs on Indian languages i.e. Sanskrit, 
Marathi and Telugu are at present in the press and will be 
brought out before the end of the current financial year. 

Arrangements have been made for the translation of 
some select Indian works into Bahasa Indonesia, Japanese 
and Spanish. 

The two quarterly Journals, viz. the Indo-Asian 
Culture in English and the Thaqafat-ul-Hind in Arabic are 
being sold and distributed in larger numbers than before. 
The bimonthly bulletin, “Cultural News from India” has 
been very well received in the country and abroad. In 
view of a large and growing demand it has been decided to 
make this bulletin a priced publication. 

Cultural Exchange: The Council extended its hospitality 
and rendered assistance in one form or another to over 120 
scholars, specialists and other distinguished visitors from 
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abroad. Among those who came to India on the Council’s 
invitation or for whose visit arrangements were made by 
the Council may be mentioned: Prof. G. U. Papi, 
President, University of Rome ; Prof. Reza Zadeh Shafagh, 
a senior scholar of Iran; Mr. T. Morimoto, a writer from 
Japan ; Mr. Megnusson, a poet and writer from Iceland ; 
Dr. Vreed, an eminent Indologist from the Netherlands ; 
Messrs. James McAuloy and John Thompson, two 
distinguished poets from Australia; Dr. (Mrs) Pribylova 
of Czechoslavakia ; Mr. Pall Brekke, a distinguished writer 
of Norway and Unesco Fellow; Dr. Orazio Costa, 
Professor of Acting from Italy and Unesco Fellow; Mr. S. 
Kikuchi, Director, Asian Culture Library of Tokyo. 
Mr. H. B. Enas, a well-known painter from Malaya ; 
Mr. S. A. Balasanian, a noted composer and Mrs. 
Balasanian, an accomplished musician; and Madame 
‘Grikurova, a well-known ballet dancer from the U.S.S.R. 
are at present in India as guests of the Council. 

Travel grants were given to 24 persons. Mention 
may be made of Dr. F. L. Kunz, Vice-president of the 
Foundation for Integrated Education Inc., New York ; 
Mr. Mahmood Tafiazoli, a writer from Iran ; Messrs J. M. 
Oyangi and E. Mukaya from East Africa; Miss Vija 
Vetra, a dancer from Australia ; Bhikku Chamanlal for his 
lecture tour of Africa; Kumari Sarada who accompanied 
Smt. Rukmini Devi Arundale on an Indian dance lecture- 
demonstration tour of Europe, U.S.A. and South East 
Asia ; Kumari P. Basu for taking a course in Dramatics in 
U. K.; Shri Dinesh Singh for attending a conference in 
Tunis ; and of Smt. Sobha Rani Basu, Lecturer, Banaras 
Hindu University for attending a conference on the 
History of Religions in Germany. 

In response to an invitation received from the orga- 
nisers of the Indo-Pakistan Writers’ Conference held at 
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Lahore, the Council sent a troupe of six artistes including 
Kumari Yamini Krishnamoorthy, the noted Bharata 
Natyam dancer. The troupe also visited Karachi and 
gave preformances there. 

Exhibitions: The following exhibitions were sponsored 
and organised by the Council : 

1. An exhibition of Contemporary Icelandic Pain- 
tings (in reproduction) held in November, 1960 at Azad 
Bhavan. The reproductions have been acquired by the 
Council and arrangements are being made for their display 


in other parts of the country. 


2. An exhibition of Art in Modern Japan held at 


Calcutta, Madras and Delhi during November-December 


1960 and January 1961. The exhibits are a gift to the 
Council from the Asian Culture Library, Tokyo. 
3. An exhibition of Contemporary Iranian Painting 


and Sculpture held in January-February 1961 at Azad 


Bhavan, New Delhi and at Calcutta. This exhibition 
will also be organised at Bombay in the first week of 
March 1961. 

4. An exhibition of paintings by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Sikkim held in January 1961 at Azad Bhavan. 

Lectures: The second series of Azad Memorial Lec- 
tures was delivered by Dr. Arnold Toynbee on February 
21—23, 1960. The subject of his lectures was “One 
World and India.” These lectures were delivered to a 
packed house on all the three days and were also broadcast 
on the All India Radio. They were released in book form 
on February 24, 1960. 

In addition, the Council arranged lectures and talks 
by distinguished scholars from India and abroad not only 


at the Headquarters and Regional centres but also at other 


places in the country. The talks covered a wide range of 
subjects such as “Modern Thought in Ancient India” by 
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Dr. F. L. Kunz of U.S.A. ; “The Relationship of Faith 
and Spiritual Determinants to the Creative Impulse” by 
Dr. Richard Church of U. K.; “Idea and Symbol : some 
hints from Coleridge” by Prof. L. C. Knights of U. K. ; 
“Regional Economic Integration” by Prof. G. U. Papi of 
Italy ; “Languages and Culture of South India” by Mr. 
S. M. K. Bayabani ; “Mystic Philosophy of Indian Poets” 
by Prof. R. N. Kaul; “Patronage of Arts in Ancient 
India” by Dr. B. C. Chhabra. 

In all 65 talks were delivered under the auspices of 
the Council, nearly half of these in New Delhi and the rest 
at our Regional centres and other places. 

Seminar and Symposium: A symposium on “The 
University and the Community” was organised by the 
Council in October 1960 at Azad Bhavan. The symposium 
was inaugurated by Prof. Humayun Kabir and directed 
by Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, an eminent educationist 
from U.S.A. Twentyfive Indian educationists and some 
foreign observers participated in the discussion. 

A one day seminar was organised by the Council in 
November 1960 at Madras on the subject “Students and 
National Service”. Thirty delegates including representa- 
tives of overseas and Indian students participated in the 
discussion. 

Library and Reading Room: During the period under 
review a thousand new volumes were added to the Library. 
Of these, 350 books were donated by the Prime Minister 
and over 200 books by the President of the Council. Gifts 
of books were also received from the Governments of 
Ceylon and Burma, from the University of Tehran and 
from some research organisations abroad. 

Until we shifted to Azad Bhavan our Library was 
very much cramped for space and could not be properly 
organised. Now every effort is being made to develop 
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the Library and Reading Room facilities. A Library 
Committee has recently been set up to guide us in the 
selection of books and periodicals and in the organisation 
of reference and research services. 

The presentation of book programme of the Govern- 
ment of India for 1959-60 and 1960-61 was implemented 
by the Council. Under its own programme of presentation 
the Council presented over two thousand books about 
India to libraries, universities and research institutions 
abroad. Special mention may be made of the sets of 
books presented by the Council in consultation with the 
Indian National Commission for Unesco to the National 
Commissions of 15 countries in implementation of the 
Orient-Occident Major Project of Unesco. In addition 
to books, the Council presented Indian dolls, portraits of 
great Indians, microfilms of manuscripts and objects of 
Indian art to schools, research organisations and museums 
in other countries. 

Administration : The Governing Body of the Council 
met twice during the year. An extraordinary meeting of 
the General Assembly was held in November 1960 on the 
occasion of the inauguration of Azad Bhavan. Following 
the resignation, on grounds of health, of Acharya 
Kakasaheb Kalelkar from the office of Vice-President, 
Dr. C. D. Deshmukh was elected as Vice-President by the 
General Assembly at its extraordinary meeting. 

A committee consisting of the President, Vice- 
president C. D. Deshmukh and the Financial Adviser was 
appointed by the Governing Body to consider the question 
of revision of pay scales of the Council's staff in the light 
of the recommendations of the Pay Commission and the 
Government of India’s decision thereupon. The Com- 
mittee has recently revised the pay scales of the Council’s 
staff and brought most of them in line with the scales of 
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pay of comparable posts in other employments. As a 
result of a request specially made by the President to the 
Minister of Health, the benefits of the Contributory Health 
Scheme of the Government of India have been extended 
to the Council’s staff at the headquarters. Comparable 
benefits are proposed to be given by the Council to its 
staff at the Regional offices. A Recreation Club was. 
inaugurated by the President and is being made good use 
of by the staff. 

Conclusion: This brief report will not be complete 
without an: acknowledgement of the very valuable guidance 
and encouragement the Council has always received from 
the President and the members of the Governing Body. 
Our thanks are also due to the Government of India, 
foreign .Diplomatic Missions in New Delhi, Universities 
and other educational and cultural organisations in India 
and abroad who extended the fullest co-operation to the 


Council in its work. 
Inam Rahman 
Secretary 














I. Cc. C. R. NEWS 


Earl Attlee delivered the third series of Azad 
Memorial Lectures on February 22-23 at the Azad Bhavan. 
He spoke on ‘The Future of U.N.O.’ and ‘The Future 
of Democracy’ before a large and distinguished gathering 
which included diplomats, Cabinet ministers, educationists 
and scholars. Among those present on the occasion were 
the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and the Vice-President, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan (photos facing pp. 360 and 361). 

Earl Attlee later visited Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 
where he delivered lectures under the auspices of the 
Council. 

Prof. L. C. Knights of the University of Bristol 
delivered a lecture under the auspices of the Council 
on January 14 on ‘Idea and Symbol; some hints from 
Coleridge’. Dr. H. R. Bachchan presided over the 
meeting. 

The Council arranged a lecture by Mr. Richard 
Church, an eminent British poet and novelist on January 
13 at the Azad Bhavan. Mr. Church spoke on “The 
Relationship of Faith and Spiritual Determinants to the 
Creative Impulse”. 

Dr. Ismael Quiles, Vice-Rector of the University of 
Salvador, Argentina spoke on “The Primary Reality of 
Man” at a meeting organized by the Council on March 15. 


14 
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Dr. Joseph Stomvoll, Director of U. N. Library, New 
York and former Chief Librarian, Austrian National 
Library spoke on ‘Art Treasures in the Austrian National 
Library’ on February 25 at a function arranged by the 
Council. 

Shri S. A. Ali delivered a lecture on ‘“‘Cyrus the Great 
with special reference to Buddha and Zoroaster” under the 
auspices of the Council on January 27. 

Mr. Mahmoud Tafazzoli, Secretary of the Indo- 
Iranian Association of Tehran addressed a meeting 
organized by the Council on “Some Aspects of Culture and 
Life of Iran”. 

Prof K. Vasudevan of the Vivekananda College spoke 
on “‘Mahatma Gandhi—The Man and his Ideas” on 
January 31 at a meeting organized by the Council at 
Madras. 

Dr. F. L. Kunz spokes on ‘Modern Thought in 
Ancient India’ under the auspices of the Council at the 
Azad Bhavan on February 8. The lecture was illustrated 
by slides and a film. 

The Council held a reception on March 16 at Azad 
Bhavan to the overseas students studying in Delhi. It was 
attended by a large number of overseas students and 
prominent educationists and citizens interested in overseas 
students’ welfare. 

The Council arranged an All India tour programme 
for Dr. Spellman, a Ford Foundation scholar who came to 
India for research on Ancient Indian Political Thought. 

The Council awarded grants to the University of 
Gorakhpur for organising a Foreign Students’ Association 
and to the Foreign Students’ Association, Delhi towards 
publication of their journal. 

International Students House Societies have been 
formed in Bombay and Calcutta at the instance of the 
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Council for the purpose of raising International Hostels in 
both the cities. 

The regional office in Madras organized a tour of 
Madras and Kerala States for overseas students studying 
in the region. 

The Council sponsored the visit of Mr. Reza Zadeh 
Shafagh, Head of the Department of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Tehran, to Agra, Aligarh, Jaipur and Santiniketan. 

Mr. Tatuo Morimoto, a reputed writer from Japan 
was the guest of the Council for a week during his stay 
in India. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Balasanian, noted Soviet 
musicians, came to India on a six-week visit sponsored 
by the Council. They are engaged in composing music 
for “Shakuntala” which the Stanislavsky Theatre of 
Moscow is arranging to produce as a ballet on the occasion 
of the Tagore Centenary Celebrations in the USSR. 

Madam Grikurova of the USSR has come to India for 
six months for learning Indian dances. Her visit has 
been sponsored by the Council. 

A reception was held on January 13 at Azad Bhavan 
in honour of Prof. Norman W. Brown and Dr. & Mrs. 
Norman Cousins.of USA and Prof. Richard Church of U.K. 

Mr. Alberto Moravio, a well-known Italian writer was 
honoured by the Council at a reception held on January 10 
at Azad Bhavan. Representatives of the Indian Press and 
prominent writers were present on the occasion. 

The Council held a reception in honour of a 20- 
member Cultural delegation from Sikkim at Azad Bhavan 
on January 25. 

The Council arranged an exhibition of Art in Modern 
Japan during January at Azad Bhavan. The exhibition 
was sent to India by the Asian Culture Library, Tokyo. 
Mr. Saburo Kikuchi, Managing Director of the Asian 
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Culture Library and Miss Kazuko Watanabe came to 
India in this connection and their visit was sponsored by 
the Council. 

An exhibition of ‘‘Contemporary Iranian Painting 
and Sculpture” was held during January 1961 at Azad 
Bhavan under the auspices of the Council. Prof. Humayun 
Kabir, President of the Council inaugurated the exhibition 
in the presence of a large gathering. The exhibition was 
also held later at Calcutta and Bombay. 

The Council organized an exhibition of paintings by 
His Highness The Maharaja of Sikkim on January 24-31 
at Azad Bhavan. It was inaugurated by Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

At a meeting of the General Assembly of the Council 
held on February 23, Dr. C. D. Deshmukh and Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar were elected Vice-Presidents of the 
Council. The following have been elected as members of 
the Governing Body: Smt. Rukmini Devi Arundale, Prof. 
B. K. Barua, Dr. Tara Chand, Dr. Govind Das, Shri 
Balwantrai Metha, Prof. Mujeeb, Dr. Gopala Reddy. 
Prof. N. K. Sidhanta and Smt. Sophia Wadia. 

The meeting also elected the following eminent persons 
as Fellows of the Council: Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Dr. 
Zakir Hussain, Acharya Kakasaheb Kalelkar, Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji and The Rt. Hon. Earl C. R. Attlee. 

An Arabic translation of ‘Indian Heritage’ by Prof. 
Humayun Kabir has been brought out by the Council. 

A Persian translation of “Vikram Urvashi’, the Urdu 
version from the original Sanskrit, has been published by 
the Council. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


SCIENCE AND MORAL VALUES 


Inaugurating the 48th session of the Indian Science Congress held 
from January 3 under the auspices of Roorkee University and attended 
by a large gathering of scientists from India and many foreign 
countries, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, emphasised in his 
address the universal character of modern scientific discoveries. 

Referring to the modern scientific inventions, Dr. Prasad said the 
unprecedented material progress in recent years had produced a 
peculiar sense of helplessness among mankind. Discoveries were 
doubled-edged—because the new deadly weapons could destroy the 
whole race of inventors. ‘It is difficult to imagine how such a 
catastrophe can be avoided if the traditional reliance on violence and 
aggression as sole arbiter of national and international disputes 
continues to hold the field.” 

Dr. Prasad said if discoveries were to be harnessed for man’s 
benefit, a “‘sense of values, call it religious or spiritual”, had to be deve- 
loped. There was no inherent incompatibility between science and 
moral values. Both were different aspects of the same reality. “Among 
the foremost protagonists of spiritual principles, are included some of 
the most celebrated scientists.” 

Drawing a line between old and new conceptions of knowledge, he 
said the search for knowledge remained unchanged but man’s method 
of acquiring it had changed vastly. Ancient and medieval thinkers 
concentrated on metaphysics and depending on personal experience and 
intuition, constructed systems of philosophy which continue to be 
of absorbing interest even today. Many of their conclusions proved 
to be prophetic. In India, thinkers considered matter as something 
unsubstantial and in view of the splitting of the atom, their foresight 
was commendable. 

Modern scientists, Dr. Prasad said, had felt compelled to “‘peep out 
and predicate a world distinct from that of matter. This has provided 
some common ground for the scientist and philosopher”. 
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CANADIAN-INDIAN SCIENTIFIC CO-OPERATION 


At a ceremony held on January 16 at the Atomic Energy Establish- 
ment, Trombay (Bombay), which was attended by distinguished 
scientists from 40 countries, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister 
of India, formally inaugurated the Rs. 10-crore Canada-India reactor 
for the production of radio isotopes. He said the development of 
atomic energy in India was solely in the interests of peace, and offered 
to share India’s experience with other Asian and African countries if 
they wanted to profit by India’s experiences in the field—‘‘We do not 
want to adopt a frog-in-the-well policy.” 

Mr. Gordon Churchill of the Canadian House of Commons, who 
represented his country at the ceremony, referred to the past intellec- 
tual exchanges between India and the West, and desired that the same 
process should be continued as exemplified in Canada’s sharing of 
her industrial and scientific advancement with India in thc shape of the 
reactor. 


QUEST FOR PEACE 


Speaking at a luncheon given by him on January 23 to the 
Diplomatic Corps in celebration of Republic Day, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad called for the pooling of knowledge and experiences of the 
nations “‘to direct properly the quest for peace”. 

He said “However uphill, this quest is a task worth trying. Today 
peace has become a biological necessity. Many an old prejudice has 
been swept off by the spate of new knowledge, and slowly but 
certainly is emerging a new spirit of fellowship and understanding 
which promises to become a permanent mood of men. Let us hope 
the new spirit catches up and encircles the globe !” 


GANDHI MEMORIAL 


On January 31, Dr. Rajendra Prasad inaugurated the Gandhi 
Memorial Museum and Library housed in a simple 2-storey building 
overlooking the Rajghat Samadhi in Delhi, the largest of a chain of 
memorials that are being set up in different parts of the country by 
the Gandhi Memorial Trust as part of its many-sided programme to 
propagate the ideals and teachings of the Mahatma. 
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The house has a collection of over 10,000 books ; Gandhi’s 
correspondence ; periodicals founded and edited by him; and a rare 
collection of his personal belongings. 


INDO-PAK CULTURAL CONFERENCE 


Inaugurating in New Delhi on March 31 an Indo-Pakistani 
Cultural Conference held for three days and attended by authors, 
scholars, poets and artists of both countries, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
stressed the importance of adopting the indirect cultural approach 
rather than the direct hostile approach to settle problems and contro- 
versies between nations—“In life’s problems, the direct approach is 
seldom successful, whether it is in peace or in war. It is the indirect 
approach which often pays greater dividends and often takes you much 
further.” 

The Prime Minister said there were problems and controversies 
between India and Pakistan because of the “‘strange work of history”. 
It had no exact parallel in the world. He warned against the adoption 
of the cold war attitude towards Indo-Pakistani problems. It was a 
fatal approach, he said, and called upon writers and artists to give the 
right lead ‘‘even if politicians behaved or misbehaved.” 


TAGORE CENTENARY 


Celebration of the Centenary formally started in India on January 
] at an All India Bengali Literary Conference held in Bombay, which 
was addressed by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and a number of distinguished 
literary men of India and other countries. 

On January 17, Dr. Norman Cousins, distinguished author and 
Editor of “Saturday Review” of U.S.A. spoke in Calcutta on “My debt 
to Tagore”. Dr. Kalidas Nag presided. 

On March 18, Prof. Humayun Kabir, Union Minister of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, inaugurated in Calcutta an exhibition 
of clay-models depicting various events in Tagore’s life. At this 
meeting Mr. Roger Earnst, an U.S.A. official, spoke on America’s 


interest in Tagore. 

On February 4, an American Book Fair co-sponsored by the 
Publishers’ and Booksellers’ Association of Bengal and the U. S. 
Information Service was inaugurated in Calcutta by Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
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which displayed periodicals, reproductions of paintings and photos 
showing American cultural avtivities. A special section of the Fair 
showed how Tagore inspired American authors and artists, and 
exhibited photos of his visit to that country. 

An exhibition of German publications organised by the German- 
Indian Association was inaugurated in Calcutta on March 3 by 
Dr. S. Mitra, Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University, in which photos 
were on view showing scenes of Tagore’s visit to Germany in 1930. 

Tagore’s drama ‘“‘King of the Dark Chamber”, it is reported, was 
presented to large audiences during February by a professional theatrical 
company in New York. 

A number of functions are being held daily all over India in 
connection with the Centenary and we are glad that preparations are 
reported to be afoot on a grand scale in many countries of the world 
to celebrate the occasion in a fitting manner in May. 

Tagore’s “Gitanjali” has been translated into Sanskrit by Prof. 
Kamini Kumar Adhikari of Karimganj (E. Pakistan) and it is to be 
published in May, it is reported. 

On March 24, Prof. Humayun Kabir eisai in New Delhi 
the “Tagore for Peace” Centenary celebrations organised in connec- 
tion with the World Peace Council meeting attended by delegates 
from many countries. Prof. Kabir said it was fitting that men and 
women from many nations, traditions and cultural backgrounds should 
unite to pay their tribute to one who regarded the entire world as his. 
home and all men and women of goodwill as his brothers and sisters. 

The year 1961 marked the centenary of the birth of 4 great Indians 
—Rabindranath Tagore, Motilal Nehru, Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and Praphulla Chandra Ray. Each one of them had made great 
contributions to Indian national development and they all shared the 
great qualities of patriotism, nationalism and humanism. They 
believed in the freedom and dignity of the individual and held that 
India’s greatest contribution to the world lay in emphasising these 
human values. 

Tagore, in particular, was one of the greatest humanists that the 
world has ever known. He was a lover of man and his love was not 
for abstractions but concrete—man with all his differences and diver- 
sities. Many of us love man with a capital M but cannot extend our 
acceptance to ordinary men and women with their virtues and their 
faults, their hopes and their fears. Tagore loved man with all his 
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imperfections and his yearning for the perfect. He never believed in 
regimentation and held that wherever the individiality of man is 
sacrificed at the altar of abstract concepts—whether of religion or 
country or class—there is a loss in human value. 

_.. Tagore could not tolerate falsehood and hypocrisy. In flaming 
words he. called all men to their common task in a spirit of friendship 
and brotherhood. For him, love could never be divided but it was a 
- principle of unity. Truth was for him self-revealing and he rejected 
the dialectic that uses sophistry that confuses simple hearts. He 
believed in equality of all men but resisted attempts to impose regimen- 
tation or standardisation on the plea of equality. He was a genuine 
lover of peace and condemned the use of slogans of peace to foster ill- 
will and confijct among men. 

In honouring Tagore, Prof. Kabir said, nations of the world are 
honouring the spirit of humanity, brotherhood and co-operation. He 
is the symbol of the universal man who rises above class conflicts, 
national exclusiveness and political and economic dogma and supersti- 
tion and marches towards the goal of fulfilment for all. individuals and 
nations, 


AZAD MEMORIAL LECTURES, 1961 


Lord Attlee, former Prime Minister of U. K., delivered the Azad. 
Memorial Lectures this year. Dr. Rajendra Prasad who spoke after 
Lord Attlee’s lectures, said “Our struggle for freedom had had Lord 
Attlee’s full measure of understanding and sympathy and the moment 
he became the Prime Minister of Britain he gave us our due and 
earned for Great Britain from the whole of humanity a title which is a 
glory for all human beings—that of a liberator. It was a wise act of 
statesmanship. It was wise both because it did good to us and also 
because it did good to England. I can say without fear of contradiction 
that relations between the United Kingdom and India were never 
happier than today and whatever our feelings might have been at one 
time we have decided to remember only the good and pleasant things 
during the British period and thereafter’. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad said humanity faced extinction in the event 
of a war unless it chose to abjure violence. 

“Violence has had its innings for thousands of years. Humanity 
has on the whole prospered on violence upto now. The time has 
15 
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come when it should choose deliberately to live and prosper on none 
violence”’,. he added. 

The President said that this required great faith and courage, and 
it was time that some country took up that courage and declared 
disarmament, unilaterally without any conditions or without any 
expectations from others. It would have to face difficulties. It must 
be prepared for extinction, but “nothing lives which does not die”. 

“It is for statesmen of the type of Lord Attlee”, he remarked, 
*‘to devise ways and means which can bring about complete dis- 
armament. Discussions are going on but all these. discussions are 
with a view to achieving some power or other. The fundamental 
thing. is to discard power based on violence and unless this is 
achieved the danger which faces humanity today will continue 


to remain’’. 


FOREIGN SCHOLARS, AUTHORS AND ARTISTS IN INDIA 


Shri V. K. Krishna Menon, Union Defence Minister, fixed a 
plaque, a present from the Kipling Society of Britain to the English 
Department of Allahabad University, in the house at Allahabad where 
Rudyard Kipling lived from 1888 to 1890 as a member of the staff of 
the Pioneer, an English daily. 

The Sanskrit College of Calcutta conferred at a special ceremony 
the title of Ffanaratna, ‘Jewel of Knowledge’, on Dr. Norman Brown, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Chairman, South Asia Regional Studies 
Dept., Pennsylvania University, U.S.A. 

Dr. K. Iizuka, Professor of Human Geography, University of 
Tokyo and Director, Institute of Oriental Culture, Japan, addressed 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta on “Asian Studies in Japan”. Dr. U.N. 
Ghoshal presided. 

The Moha Bodhi Society of India, Calcutta, held receptions in 
honour of a cultural delegation from the Japan Buddhist Cultural 
Association headed by Ven. G. Hashimoto, Dr. Kalidas Nag presiding, 
and in honour of Rev. Shado Okano, President, Kodokyodan Sect of 
Japan, and Mrs, Okano, Vice-President, Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt 
presiding. ~ 

Prof. Ludwig Hoelscher of W. Germany gave a cello performance 
with Herr Soellner at the piano, at the Max Mullar Bhavan, 


Calcutta, < 
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INDIAN SCHOLAR HONOURED ABROAD 


Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, the well-known scholar, was awarded 
an honorary Doctor’s degree by Rome University. 


BUDDHA STATUE FOR ROME UNIVERSITY 


On behalf of the Indian Govt., The Indian Ambassador in Rome, 
Shri S. N. Haksar presented to Rome University a 5-ft. high bronze 
replica of the famous Sarnath Buddha. 


FOREIGN EXHIBITION IN CALCUTTA 


‘Six Centuries of Belgian Painting’—Reproductions in original 
colours of 31 paintings, organised by the Belgian Consulate-General. 

‘Graphic Works of three contemporary East German artists and 
reproductions of paintings and other art collections which were 
recovered from the Nazis by Russian troops”—organised by the Trade 
Representative of the German Democratic Republic and opened by 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 

“Contemporary Iranian Painting and Sculpture’—organised by 
by the Ind. Council for Cultural Relations and opened by Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji. 

‘Dutch Books and Art”—organised by the Dutch Royal Consulate 
and opened by Dr. Triguna Sen, Rector of Jadavpur University. 


RUSSIAN BOOKS FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY 


The Soviet Consul-General in Calcutta, Mr. M. F. Cherkasov 
presented a collection of attractively illustrated books on Russian fairy 
tales including those by Tolstoy, Gaider and Marshak, to the National 
Library, Calcutta, as a gift from Madam Furtseve, USSR Minister 
of Culture. 


GANDHI STAMPS IN USA 


On January 26, India’s Republic Day, the USA issued a new 8-cent 
and 4-cent postage stamp carrying a portrait of Gandhi with the inscrip- 
tion “Apostle of Non-violence” in the “Champion of Liberty” series. 
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INDEX TO THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY, (1788-1953), 
Vol. I, Parts I and II, compiled by Sibadas Chaudhuri, 1956 and 1959, 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

Shri Shibdas Chaudhuri has rendered a distinct service to the 
promotion of Indological and scientific studies by publishing an index 
of the publications of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta (formerly called 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal), from the very beginning right 
up to 1953. It is a well-known fact that the Asiatic Society was 
the pioneer institution during the British rule to promote study and 
researches in history, antiquities and scientific subjects like geology, 
botany etc. In the words of its famous founder, Sir William Jones, 
the object of the Society was to “investigate within the geographical 
limits of Asia whatever is performed by man or produced by nature”. 
It is now universally admitted that this high ideal was realized 
beyond expectation by the publication of learned articles and 
treatises on the history and antiquities, arts, sciences, and literature of 
Asia. It may be news to many that it was the Asiatic Society which 
carried on the task later transferred to special Government institutions 
like the Geological, Zoological and Archaeological Surveys of India. 
The present Indian Museum also owes a great deal to the Society 
as the nucleus of its collections belongs to this body. 

Results of researches on various subjects were published in the 
Journals of the Society and other periodicals sponsored by it, as well as 
in the form of books and monographs. All these make a huge mass 
and it is well nigh impossible for a modern reader to get easy access to 
this rich treasure according to his needs. To remove this difficulty 
Shri Chaudhuri undertook to prepare an index, and he has done the 
work thoroughly and in a scientific manner. The first part of this 
Index, published in 1956, contained the author-index to the Asiatick 
Researches, the three different series of the Journal of the Society upto 
1955 and the Memoirs and Miscellaneous publications (including 
Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts completed in 15 Volumes). The 
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second part, published in 1959, continued the author-index and 
dealt with the Bibliotheca Indica series, Monograph Series, 
Proceedings, Year Books, and other miscellaneous publications. Thus 
we have a complete author-index of all publications, upto 1953, in 
these two parts constituting the first volume. The second volume will 
be a subject-index of the same publications. No words are needed to 
explain the importance of the project as a whole. I have myself 
utilised the two parts published and found them eminently helpful 
for reference purposes. The arrangement and entries are quite 
satisfactory, and so far as my personal experience goes, accuracy 
has been well maintained. I am sure the Index will be indispensable 
to those who want to profit by the results of researches scattered in 
the numerous publications of the Asiatic Society. 

R. C. Majumdar 


THE CONFUCIAN PERSUASION, edited by Arthur F. Wright, 1960, 
Stanford University Press, California, $ 8.50. 

This book is a symposium designed to study the diverse effects of 
Confucianism on the history and culture of China, and it is a sequel to 
a volume entitled Confucianism in Action. Of its ten contributors, 
seven are American, two Japanse and one Chinese. 

Is this book intended for the general public or for the scholar ? 
The answer to this is not apparent from reading it, for some con- 
tributions are scholarly to a point of tediousness for the lay reader, 
while others are fascinating in their easy style and anecdotal content. 
There is the story of the reactionary king who used oxen-drawn 
chariots for battle and was deservedly defeated, of fifth century B. C. 
knowledge of a Western Sea, of the existence of thrillers and romances 
in Old China centuries ago, of Civil Service examinations and student 
unrest, charges of nepotism and political bias against the examiners 
and—a tip for examiners everywhere—how a candidate with illegible 
handwriting was made to drink a pint of ink as a penalty. Such titbits 
make the book worth reading by those to whom Conficianism is 
but a name. 


But some chapters will be puzzling to the non-student of Chinese 
history. Why, for instance, does the editor choose as the subject of his 
own contribution a study of the personality of a man relatively 
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unknown,: one Sui Mang Ti especially since Confucianism is hardly 
mentioned throughout ?~ 

One of the most entertaining and instructive chapters is the first 
(after the Introduction) 'on the spread of Confucianism to Southern 
China following on conquest, when indoctrination went along with 
socio-economic reform. (The ‘author coins the word Confucianisation 
for this, thus, driving one more nail into the coffin of the English 
language). However, his final summing up of Confucianism at the end 
of the chapter is excellent and should be reread in the light of the two 
final chapters which deal with the impact of Western ideas on the 
age-old system and of its slow decay after the 1919 revolution. 
“Confucianism,” he writes, “was unable to gain the hearts of the 
people because it stressed relations between one individual and another 
instead of between the individual and the Absolute” (p.46). 

Art and literature are also discussed in the light of the effect on 
them of Confucian ethics, with its strong stress on the didactic 
element, and the theory that Chinese Art has been influenced chiefly by 
Zen Buddhism is scotched. 

But if anyone hopes to find a study of Confucianism itself in these 
pages he will be disappointed, yet those who are interested in world 
history and culture will find much to attract them in the work which 


is excellently printed. 
L. G. 


LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, by Rabindranath Tagore, Visva-Bharati, 
Calcutta, 1960, Rs. 4.50. 

The title of this book, published in connection with the Tagore 
Centenary celebrations, is somewhat misleading. Only three of these 
letters are actually from Russia, strictly speaking from Moscow. The 
rest are from Berlin and from on board a steamer en route to the United 
States. All of them, though, deal with impressions of his Moscow visit, 
which lasted only fourteen days from the 11th to the 25th September, 
1930. He went through the usual round of receptions and visits to 
institutions organised for him, which he reports faithfully and criti- 


cally. All his thoughts were inevitably linked with the problems of 


India, particularly her poverty and her educational deficiencies. There 


are also, as always in Rabindranath’s writings, general observations of 


a most penetrating character on human life and civilization. 
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The publishers have thoughtfully provided seven invaluable 
indices : an interview with a Korean youth, a letter to ‘the Spectator, 
London, on the poor reporting of the Dacca communal riots in the 
English press, two addresses to village audiences at Sriniketan after the 
return from his foreign travels, three short letters on a personal theme, 
a chronicle of his stay in Moscow prepared by his secretaries, a note on 
the banning of a letter, in English translation, together with an 
exchange of telegrams, which brings the account upto the last days of 
Tagore’s life. 

What he saw and read in Moscow convinced him that to keep 
down the bulk of humanity for the sake of civilization, as appears to 
have been done throughout history, was a “reproach to the human 
mind”. He felt that a radical solution to that problem was being 
sought in Russia. The key to its successes lay in the emphasis on 
education. What he admires in the Soviet educational effort is its 
massiveness and its intensity. He is conscious of its major defect too, 
which is that “they have turned their education into a mould”. He 
ponders over the consequences of the egalitarian doctrine—‘“those who 
are called the masses in other countries are here the only people”—and 
decides that ‘‘pride in wealth is the greatest sign of man’s indignity”. 
The Soviet uprooting of age-old traditions which hamper the growth 
of society, impresses him greatly. The determined struggle against 
poverty and disease reminds him of India’s plight in that respect, of 
the inadequacies and indifference of British rule to its human respon- 
sibilities in India. 

Tagore also noted and admired the striking improvement by the 
Soviets of agricultural methods. Within a decade, the Russian 
peasantry had left its Indian counterpart far behind. He visited the 
Central Peasants House in Moscow where arrangements are made for 
them to stay inexpensively for a few days when they come to town, 
and had discussion with some peasants there. He finds them trans- 
formed, not merely literate but educated. He approves of the attempt 
in the Soviet Union to emphasise the collective and cooperative 
principles over poverty and competition. But he also recognised that 
they had gone too far and used the wrong methods. ‘Hence there is 
no end to violence,” he says—‘‘In that respect they are not unlike the 
Fascists.” Repeatedly he reminds himself of “the dark side of the 
moon’”’, but declares his objective “to see her bright side”. 

In the background, always, he sees India, and his anguish for her 
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distress is the most moving aspect of his book. Equally moving is his 
adherence to liberal and humanist principles amidst much: that is 
spectacularly admirable. In his farewell statement to the . Russian 
press he asks if their ideal of service to humanity. is served by arousing 
anger, class-hatred and revengefulness against those considered enemies. 
‘Does not humanity include those who do not agree with your aim ?” 
he asks boldly. His independent, critical mind is as triumphant here 


as in all his other writings. 
Nissim Ezekiel 


OCCASIONAL SPEECHES AND WRITINGS BY S. RADHAKRISHNAN, The 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, Rs. 7.50. : 

This is a voluminous publication of about 600 pages plus an index 
of 15 pages, containing every speech, statement and prefatory introduc- 
tion written by India’s distinguished philosopher-statesman and Vice- 
President. It covers a wide range of subjects from international affairs 
to Bhoodan, including thoughts on education, history, religion, 
Gandhism, literature, science and a host of other themes. A preli- 
minary collection covering the period October 1952 to January 1956 
and another from February 1956 to February 1957 have already 
appeared. The present collection is a combined edition which holds 
all the material in the previous two volumes and adds to it speeches 
and writings of Dr. Radhakrishnan upto February 1959. 

This is therefore an invaluable reference book for those interested 
in the thought of one who deeply identifies himself with all that is 
greatest in humanity, whose breadth of vision and profundity of ideas 
is apparent virtually in every sentence he writes. Whatever the 
occasion, however brief the utterance, the Vice-President is able to 
strike at the very outset an authentic tone of high seriousness. He is 
not weighed down by his enormous scholarship. When he quotes, 
with a surprising infrequentness for a person so passionately bookish, he 
does so briefly and appropriately. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan’s English is felicitous, flexible, stronger in 
sentence-structure than the Prime Minister’s but equally sensitive, and 
fastidious in its choice of words. It is a disciplined prose, and astonish- 
ingly contemporary. There is hardly a page which does not give the 
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highest intellectual pleasure, not only by the clarity and depth of its 
ideas but by the meticulous organisation of argument. The Vice- 
President never loses his balance and his sobriety. He never takes up 
an extreme position. He is never swayed by dogmatic prejudices, nor 
is he evasive in declaring his firm stand on all questions, however 
controversial. 

The strength of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s ideas is in their unity. His 
starting point is invariably a set of simple principles—the unity of 
mankind, the requirements of the human spirit, the value of the Indian 
tradition within a perennial stream of world culture, the spiritual 
basis of civilization, and the modern concepts of social justice and 
international co-operation. If there is any weakness in these ideas it 
lies in the absence of the specific critical formulation directed at 
concrete particulars. All the thought is in broad general terms, an 
outline of vast scope and unquestionable validity but not always put 
to the test of the crucial instance. In his aspiration to and achieve- 
ment of nobility and universality, he sometimes also fails to make the 
necessary reservations. ‘The appeal of great art,” he says in one place 
(p. 134), “is not to an esoteric clique. The poorest and the most 
illiterate respond to it”. This obviously needs qualification. 

Nissim Ezekiel 


THE PRACTICE OF ZEN, by Chang Chen-Chi, 1960, Rider and Co., 25s. 

Zen has been an intellectual fashion in the West for nearly a 
decade. Like all fashions, it has a somewhat unbalancing effect on 
those who submit to its lure. The transformation it undergoes 
in the hands of the beats and bums of California is the ultimate 
degradation of this ancient discipline, for it is unquestionably a 
discipline. Even on the highest level, the attempt in the West is to 
grasp it intellectually, which is of course necessary in the initial stages, 
but which is not to attain its final objective. The natural tendency to 
remain at the stage of understanding, if even that, accounts for the 
popularity of D. T. Suzuki’s writings. 

Chang Chen-Chi’s The Practice of Zen is both an introduction to 
the subject and a manual of instruction for those looking for practical 
guidance. It emphasises the difficulties of Zen and makes no attempt 
to minimise them for the sake of a spurious popularity. The author’s. 
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starting point is his recognition of the fact that Western students of 
Zen are “still lingering in that shadowy region between ‘being inter- 
ested in’ and ‘understanding’ Zen’’, 

In Zen, the emphasis is on an experience which is to be obtained 
through the guidance of a teacher or through a study of the original 
teachings and the practice of certain exercises recommended in those 
teachings. Chang Chen-Chi therefore, quite logically, presents in his 
book ‘‘a number of short autobiographies and discourses of the great 
Zen Masters.” He comments on these at length and makes his own 
suggestions, but the original writings, which the author has himself 
translated, constitute the heart of the matter. The reader’s appre- 
ciation of the book, in the last analysis, will depend on his response to 
these. 

Chang Chen-Chi offers the reader the minimum basic material for 
deciding whether Zen is only “nonsense” or whether it has indeed 
caught hold of some fundamental truths about the human mind, what- 
ever may be “its style of expression”. The latter conclusion seems 


prima facie more reasonable and sensible. 


Nissim Ezekiel 


THE SACRED COMPLEX IN HINDU GAYA, by Dr. L. P. Vidyarthi, 
1961, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, Rs. 12. 

This is a study along anthropological lines of the history, 
geography and mythology of the famous Hindu shrine, performance of 
sacrificial rites at which place in honour of the departed is considered 
most efficacious in securing their spiritual welfare in the life after death 
as well as conferring merit on their descendants. An additional special 
feature of the book is the study of the history of the hereditary class of 


priests, known as the gayawal—“the community who live on temple 


traffic and benefits of pilgrimage”—who officiate at and guide the 
religious rites performed by the sacrificer, around the shrine. The work 
embodies the results of field work, in addition to studies of literary or 
archaeological material. As would be expected in an anthropological 
study, the author gives an account of the processes of conflict among 
different historical, cultural, geographical and mythological trends, and 
the compromises effected, of course chiefly in the interest of the conti- 
nuity of the sacred trade. We see in Dr. Vidyarthi’s analysis how 
traditions of cultural import have succeeded one another, how a 
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stronger cultural force has imposed itself on other weaker forces, and 
how cultural trends have mixed with and assimilated each other in the 
life of the priests, their functions and their scope, in and. around this 
important shrine. Historians would welcome similar studies on the life 
and history of the other great ancient religious centres of Hinduism. 
Sumati Bhattacharya 


A HISTORY OF CAMBODIA, by Dr. Manomohan Ghosh, 1960, pub. by 


| J. K. Gupta, Saigon, Vietnam, Rs, 15. 


This volume of about 300 pages is divided into 10 iateiion The 
first gives an outline of physical features of the land and an ethnological 
account of its people; 3 chapters (III, V and VIII) trace the cultural 
development of Cambodia in its important aspects, namely Ancient, 
Early, Medieval and Late Medieval ; and 6 chapters relate to the 
political and military achievements of the Cambodians from the ancient 
to the modern times. Two useful sketch maps are appended at the end 
of the volume, but a classified index would have been helpful. 

Dr. Ghosh has attempted in a short compass to review the entire 
history of Cambodia quite objectively, and has produced a survey 
marked by a broad detachment and sober judgment. He is nowhere 
dogmatic in his approach, nor has he merely restated the views of the 
earlier writers. On the other hand Dr. Ghosh appears to have 
weighed in the balance all relevant materials and put forward conclu- 
sions of his own on some points. He traces critically the cultural 
history of the people deeply saturated with Indian cultural traditions, 
so much so that Cambodia has often been described as an Indianised 
state. In view of India’s past cultural relations with Cambodia and its 
adjacent countries, earlier scholars in their enthusiasm used terms like 
Greater India, Hindu Colonies etc, to denote the whole region. Dr. 
Ghosh, however, has studied the influences of the superior Indian mind 
on different phases of Cambodian history in its manifold. aspects, but 
has never lost sight of the local talent which had the capacity to absorb 
them and to create new standards of socjal, economic and _ political 
institutions, religion and philosophy as well as art and architectural 
forms, that can hardly be. described as imitation. On the other 
hand, some of the specimens of temple architecture e. g., Angkor Vat, 
can be regarded as surpassing the original in the masiveness of its 
planning and execution. 
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It is.a pity that the book suffers from a far larger number of 
printing mistakés than the Errata have been able to rectify. 

The work will fulfil the long-felt want of a connected history of a 
country which had a great past and which is expected to play not an 


insignificant role in re-awakened Asia. 
Sisir Kumar Mitra 


THE SOUL OF MODERN INDIA, by John Correia-Afonso S.J., 1960, 
St. Xaviers College, Bombay, Rs. 2°75. 

According to the author the present interesting work is ‘‘no more 
than a brief treatment of a vast and complex theme” (p.6). This 
brevity naturally renders inadequate the discussion the various issues. 
raise. The attribution of a soul to a nation in the title of the book 
is simply’ .a metaphorical use of the word, and is liable to create 
confusion. But the author ignores this difficulty. If India has a 
soul, it is'surely characterised by spirituality. To admit this is. 
however net to maintain that India alone has the exclusive possession 
of this precious object, or that any one section of her population has 
it in its keeping. The author has done well in repudiating the first 
alternative.: He has however unfortunately identified the soul of 
India exclusively with Hinduism and has been therefore oblivious of 
the eight .crores of Muslim citizens of India. During the last few 
generations of foreign rule, India has been so shockingly impoverished 
that the ‘masses being constantly preoccupied with the earning of 


the daily bread, had little time left for thinking about the Giver of 


this bread. Hence comes modern India’s sudden swing towards 
materialism which cannot however be approved of. One therefore has 
the utmost sympathy with the author’s serious concern over the lack. 
of religious education for our younger generation. But one _ is 
constrained however to ask the question why pre-revolutionary Russia 
which was:so much God-conscious and given to prayer, fell ultimate-. 
ly a victim. to Marxist materialism. The rise of strong political parties 
with Marxist ideology in various Roman Catholic countries of Europe 
also, poses the same intriguing question. To say all this however is. 
not to belittle the value of the very interesting work by Father John 


Correia-Afonso written with so much sincere religious ardour. 
M. Ghosh 
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THE MILITARY SYSTEM IN ANCIENT INDIA, by Dr. Bimal Kanti 
Majumdar, revised 2nd edition, 1960, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
Calcutta, Rs. 10. 

In this handy volume, the author traces the growth of military 
ideas and practices in Ancient India and the evolution of the military 
system of the Hindus from the earliest times down to the conquest of 
Hindusthan by the Turks. He has utilised all available sources— 
literary, eipgraphic and archaeological—in presenting a chronological 
account of the growth and development of military organisation in 
Ancient India from the earliest times, and has made it all the more 
interesting by collecting relevant data from the histories of other 
countries, ancient and modern, and placing them side by side. The 
work therefore enables one to have a critical, connected and compara- 
tive account of a very useful aspect of the political life of the ancient 
Indians. Dr. Majumdar has thus been successful in making a highly 
technical subject a matter of interesting reading. 

Chapters on the military power and organisation of the Later 
Kalachuris of Tripuri, on whom had devolved “the mantle of 
imperialism” after the fall of the Gurjara Pratiharas and their 
successors, the Candellas and the Paramaras, and a detailed analysis of 
the power of organisation of the Kalachuris that prevented the 
Ghaznavides from penetrating into the heart of India, are very interes- 
ting and informative. The description however in Chap. IX, p. 144, 
after Hultzsch and H. C. Ray, of Gopala, the General of the Candella 
king Kirtivarman, mentioned in the Prabodhacandrodaya drama, as a 
Brahmana, has possibly been made without taking care to study the 
original text. Dr. Majumdar’s efforts to present a comprehensive 
account of the national defences and defensive organisation of ancient 
India period by period are praiseworthy. 

Sisir Kumar Mitra 


WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF GANDHIJI RELATING TO BIHAR, 1917- 
1947, by Dr. K. K. Datta, 1960, Govt. of Bihar, Patna, Rs. 12. 

The earliest political activities in India (not in South Africa where 
he had already made himself famous) of Mahatma Gandhi began in 
Bihar in connection with the agrarian movement in Champaran Dist. 
in 1917. This volume traces his activities not only relating to Bihar but 
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also in Bihar, i.e not only relating to that state but to the whole of 
India—“in Bihar” meaning that the Mahatma, during this period 
worked and spoke and was physically present within the boundaries of 
that state. These utterances and activities are common history today, 
relating to the broader field of Indian politics and particularly to the 
Mahatma’s life and personality. As such, the volume would be of 
great interest to students of Gandhi's life and thoughts, and of recent 
Indian political and social evolution. 


Kalyani Majumdar 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN INDIA, issued 1960 on behalf of the Planning 
Commission by the Publications Division, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Govt. of India, Rs. 6.50. 

This volume is a collection of about 35 essays contributed by 
different authors on various aspects of social service work carried out 
by different agencies such as the Central Govt., the Social Welfare 
Board, the States, and other non-official or international bodies. The 
essays cover a wide field and present a mass of information, both 
theoretical and practical, concerning the needs of and the services for 
the child, the youth, women, the community, the handicapped, the 
unadjusted, the maladjusted, the backward and the underpriveleged 


groups etc. 
Sumita Das Gupta 
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